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CONSPJCUITY NOT GREATNESS— 
MR. MOTLEY’S POSITION. 

To BE great and to be conspicuous are al- 
most synonymous terms in the American mind. 
This is evident’ in every walk and sphere of 
life. A young medical graduate, leaving the 
provincial town ef Boston for New York, had 
a confidential chat with a great man of a simi- 
lar age—great, because he had come from the 
metropolis of New York—great, because he 
knew the world, having been a calico-seller at 
the great Stewart’s, who is great because he 
has the greatest of all things mundane. 

The student was ambitious, and he had just 
passed a most creditable examination for his 
diploma, and so he said to his New York great 
man, ‘‘I mean to be the greatest doctor, wher- 
ever Tam. I goto New York simply because 
it is the biggest place, and the first doctor of a 
big place is greater than the first doctor of a 
small place.” 

The New York ex-Stewart clerk had the wis- 
dom of the day. He confounded greatness 
with its shadow. Still, he was not wanting in 
a certain shrewdness. ‘‘ You are going to New 
York,” he said—‘“‘a strange city for you. Now, 
the first requisite for you is to be generally 
known. You may have all the latent native 
genius and erudition conceivable, but if no- 
body knows it, why, it is all useless, so far as 
your being the first physician of the city is 
concerned. Now, let me advise you. Every- 
body goes to Niblo’s Garden (1840). Now, if 
you want everybody to know you, go and get 
the seat next the proscenium box, and it will 
not be long before everybody in New York will 
be asking ‘ Who that good-looking fellow is ?’’» 

With a considerable good judgment, there 
was that wanting in this advice which made 
the whole ridiculous, for few know to-day that 
a reputation, outside of the desired one, is a 
detriment. 

The same young doctor had a relative, 
equally imbued with the same idea, and he said 
to him, ‘‘Come to my house any time, at all 





’ times, to dinner on Sunday, to spend an even- 


ing two or three times a week. You will meet 
great numbers of people, and, as my relative, 
it cannot fail to start you in your profession.” 
The young man said, ‘‘Let your coachman or 
grocer know that I have attended your baby 
with chicken-pox or a worm-fever, and it will 
be worth more to me, in a pecuniary way, than 
hobnobbing with all the aldermen and lady- 
patronesses of New York. 

The young lawyer who starts and grows into 
@ business is not he whose name is in the 
papers for his speech at such a ward political 
meeting or public dinner, but he who has well 
defended a cause in court. A wide reputation 
is a very dangerous thing. To be guilty of 
writing a ‘Paradise Lost” would prevent a 
young man from ever being @ parson over a 
settled parish, and to have written “Hamlet,” 
or even the ‘School for Scandal,” would be an 
effectual barrier to the professional success of 
any young lawyer or physician. 

And yet there is one ‘exception to this 
rule worthy of mention, and the more so as, 
for some strange reason, it is perhaps the only 
one where this reversal of the general judgment 
is usually most lamentably incorrect. 

Although, as intimated, literary men can 
with difficulty obtain another reputation as 
professional men, yet any kind of a literary 
man is supposed to be capable of being a 
diplomatic agent. This is partially owing to 
an erroneous idea of the requisites necessary 
for the position—the general impression being 
that diplomats have little else to employ them- 
selves about except to draw their salaries, en- 
tertain their countrymen, and be entertained 
by the governments to which they are accre- 
dited, Charles F’. Adams’s recent address has, 
to some degree, dispelled something of this 
popular prejudice. 

The fact is evident, however—Mr. Everett 
had not the least business or diplomatic edu- 
cation. He was a clergyman, a pleasant writer 
and speaker, a man of taste and refinement, 
but with no shrewdness or qualities beyond lan- 
guage and fancies. Mr. Fay’s character, tastes 
and capacities are entirely of a literary vein. 
Mr. Bancroft was another clergyman, a literary 
man, and the'compiler of history ; he sat in the 

chair of the Navy Department of the United 
although he had not the first quality pro- 
to fill the post—nor hae any Secretary 


of the Navy in the last ninety years ever had 
the least acquaintance with marine afifairs, 
But Mr. Bancroft was rewarded for his history 
by being made Collector of the Port of Boston ; 
and now sent to Berlin—a place especially 
inappropriate for him, as he has so little of 
the German element, except the love of family 
and position—not even the power of expressing 
himself in the language. What a contrast to 
the business character of the American Minister 
to France ! 

But the most marked evidence of the unfit- 
ness of simple literary men of abstruse studies, 
and habits rather of introspection than of ex- 
ternal observation and great range of thought, 
is the melancholy fiasco of Mr. Mowey. His 
overthrow in the tussle waged against the Gov- 
ernment by his own volition, his determination 
to have himself placed on the record, can only 
be compared with the similar fate of his great 
belligerent exemplar, the Emperor of the 
French! Mr. Secretary Fish’s letter in reply 
is a Sedan which the sedentary man will digest 
at his leisure. 

Mr. Motley will discover that his conspicu- 
osity has not resulted from or brought with it 
greatness. His name, indeed, has often been 
in the papers. So has Helmbold’s and Fisk’s. 
Mr. Motley was accredited with greatness while 
he was considered as an historian—a kind of re- 
cording secretary of the achievements of others 
—but the lion’s skin was not for his shoulders. 

The fly on the wheel may say, ‘‘ See what a 
dust I kick up!” but few will believe in the 
claim. 

But to return from this recent example to the 
theme. The American desire of public appear- 
ance is evident, in the desire of so many to 
figure as directors in charitable, church and 
business organizations ; to be marshals of pro- 
cessions ; on the committees of balls, fairs and 
receptions ; to sit on the platform in lyceum 
and other lectures. It pleases their vanity to 
seem great; to be so, interests them less. The 
exhorters even at a prayer-meeting, we are 
afraid, are imbued with no little of this same 
spirit. 

And there is great willingness on the part of 

our community to allow the claims of the self- 
asserting, to a greater or less extent. The 
men who have acquired riches are allowed to 
be not only smart business men, but to be 
judges of horses, pictures, wine, literature and 
music. He who has cut off a leg well is con- 
sidered to be necessarily an able diagnostician 
and prescriber for disease. A jury advocate in 
criminal cases is supposed to be necessarily 
capable of carrying on a patent suit, or exam- 
ining titles to estates, or of arguing a knotty 
law point before a bench of judges. 
If we but recognize the limitations of hu- 
manity, we shall have less of this hero-worship, 
which, in some of its manifestations, is so gen- 
erally prevalent ; and, on the other hand, a 
little personal success will not make an indi- 
vidual arrogantand vain. Had not Mr. Motley 
considered himself too big for instructions, he 
would now be the indefinite incumbent of a 
post from which he has been properly dis- 
missed. 








PARIS. 


How mucs longer Paris will hold out, with 
the armies organized for relief throughout 
France defeated, if not disorganized, and shot 
and shell pouring day and night into one of 
her most populous and important quarters, no 
one, after the failure of all prophesies on the 
subject, will undertake to say. Still, every 
day or week of resistance brings the doomed 
city a day or a week nearer the supreme mo- 
ment of her humiliation and downfall. But 
whenever it comes, be it sooner or later, she 
need add no more to the story of her con- 
stancy, patience, and endurance, to make her 
defense one of the brightest episodes in her 
history. No one, not even of the stern soldiers 
who are pressing her to the direst extremity, 
can fail to admire and respect her gallantry— 
all the more striking as showing the world 
that, beneath all her frivolities, her luxuries, 
and her vices, there lay the best elements of 
greatness. It will be many years, we ween, 
before Paris will again be the gay, conceited 
city it was six months ago. And long will it 
be before her forests, her gardens, her gal- 
leries, and her palaces, the creations of cen- 
turies, will be restored to challenge the ad- 
miration of the world. Meudon, St. Cloud, 
Malmaison, the Woods of Boulogne and Vin- 
cennes, can never exist again, clustered as 
they were historical associations, with their 
stories of love and crime, monuments of a long 
and varied history. How strangely it sounds 
to hear that German shells are falling on the 
gilded dome of the Invalides, beneath which 
rest the remains of the Great Napoleon ; that 
they rain on the Luxembourg, and spare not 
the Pantheon, dedicated to the great names of 
France ! 

But while we admire the courage and per- 
sistence of Paris, in view of the great loss to 
the world that must result from prolonging 
the struggle, we shall hail with satisfaction 





the news of her surrender. Every reasonable 





hope is exhausted, honor has been vindicated, 
and further resistance is criminal. The name 
of Lee will gain little in history on account of 
his protraction of a war the result of which he 
well knew was decided at Gettysburgh. 

What is the real state of affairs in Paris itseli 
it is difficult to ascertain. We have been told 
that there was meat (horse) enough to last 
until February, and that there were ample 
stores of bread. All that we know for certain 
is, that a supply of horseflesh is still doled out, 
which is a great deal better than nothing, but 
falls very far short of the very lowest that those 
accustomed to meat ordinarily consume. A 
hearty man, who got no more than his own 
share, would now have to live in Paris on the 
equivalent of two mutton cutlets a week. 
Then, both flour and coals are now placed 
under Government supervision, and no one is 
permitted to possess more than a prescribed 
amount. 

On the other hand, the great bulk of the 
population of Paris, the ouvrier class, have 
not been accustomed to live any better than 
they do now. They have money wherewith to 
buy bread and wine, and their daily ration of 
meat is large enough to give them as good a 
Sunday dinner as they have commonly had. 
They are secured against starvation by the 
care of the Government, and in this respect 
their anxieties are fewer than in an ordinary 
winter. It is this class that controls the des- 
tinies of Paris, and, however ready the rich or 
the bourgeoisie may be to surrender, they can- 
not do so until the workmen, from pressure or 
other cause, consent. 

But, as we have said, the time for surrender 
must come, for starvation is coming, slowly it 
may be, but surely. What Paris will do when 
this spectre really flits before the eyes of the 
population, no one can pretend to say. It has 
been surmised that General Trochu, in antici- 
pation of such a crisis, has formed a project of 
retreating, with a large force and ample stores, 
into the fortress of Mont Valérien. But, as 
the Germans need not accept the capitulation 
of the city without that of the forts, General 
Trochu would simply be killing off daily thou- 
sands of his countrymen in order to prolong a 
useless resistance. Paris will not yield unless 
it is starving, and a French General could 
hardly bear to protract the agonies of its 
starvation, whatever might be the military 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK. 
‘HOW NOT TO DO IT.” 
Part II. 

THE readers of the remarks on this subject 
in our last issue will readily see that much 
more than has been said might be said. But 
our object is to call attention to the matter— 
not to exhaust it; and we conclude what we 
have to say in the present number. 

There is one thing which is not strictly a 
part of the “system” of public schools, although 
it grows out of it, that adds materially to the 
“education” of the boys, and therefore must 
not be omitted in this little bill of particulars, 

In some of the larger schools—for instance, 
that in Thirteenth street—more or less of the 
boys are compelled to stand in the school-room, 
for periods varying from half an hour to an 
hour in the morning, because there are present 
more boys than benches. Instances are not 
infrequent when some of the boys, after ra- 
pidly walking to school, and being thereby 
fatigued, actually faint from sheer exhaustion 
while standing in the warm room, waiting for 
a seat. An uninitiated spectator would say, 
‘‘ Why do not the teachers dismiss and send to 
other schools all their surplus boys ?”—surplus, 
that is, in reference to the seats. The unini- 
tiated spectator does not know what the teachers 
know—namely, that the Board of Education, 
according to the law, allows the several schools 
a fixed sum of money for each scholar enrolled, 
and that fund supports the teachers, other than 
principals and vice-principals. The rate is, ten 
dollars for every scholar whose name is enrolled 
as a member of any of the schools. The rates 
specified per capitum refer to scholars enrolled— 
that is, to scholars who have, as the lawyers say, 
“entered an appearance,” who have presented 
themselves once and given their names and ad- 
dresses, and who, thenceforward, are counted in 
the column headed ‘‘ Whole Number Taught,” 
however seldom they may appear in the column 
headed ** Average Attendance.” And the capa- 
bility of expansion which that first-mentioned 
column admits of is illustrated in the fact that 
a boy will give in his name at the commence- 
ment of the season, default after a week or 
two by truancy or otherwise, and then reappear 
at that school, or another, and be enrolled over 
again, and by-and-by default again and reappear 
again, and each time he counts one more in the 
aforesaid first column. There is an accredited 
instante of one boy’s having been thus counted 
eleven times in one year. Will he not, when he 
grows up, be a ready-made “repeater” at the 
polls? That boy was worth to the Teachers’ 
Fund the sum of ‘ eleven times ten ”—to wit, 
one hundred and ten dollars, Perhaps, now, the 











aforesaid uninitiated spectator can “‘ see it”~ 
see, namely, why the surplus boys are not dis- 
charged from an overcrowded school ; they, the 
boys, belong to that Ward; and the teachers of 
each Ward are “one and indivisible,” like the 
French Republic. They will not let their money 
go to rival establishments. This secret of “ re. 
peating” would have been worth its weight in 
gold to the amiable Squeers, who, so far as this 
improvement in the educational system is con- 
cerned, lived too soon. 

Enough having now been said to set forth 
the benefits of the homeopathic, or infinitesimal 
system of ‘* education,” a few words must be 
devoted to the opposite system—namely, that 
of large doses, or the allopathic branch of prac- 
tice. 

The Manual of the Board of Education shows 
what are the designated studies for the several 
classes, from the lowest to the highest, and it is 
barely possible that if the several classes were 
properly supplied with teachers, and the com- 
petency of each teacher was really ascertained, 
the programme might be literally carried out, 
But, inasmuch as the number of teachers is, all 
the way through, disproportionately small, and 
as the majority of the children in the lower 
classes are imperfectly taught, and as, more- 
over, the members of the higher classes are re- 
viewed in their precedent studies, the constant 
reviewing, added to the present list of studies 
in any one class, brings on that class an ac- 
cumulation of studies that necessitates the allo- 
pathic doses referred to. Besides, as the pro- 
portion of teachers to scholars is kept up ; as 
each teacher has on his or her hands from fifty 
to sixty, and sometinres a hundred, scholars, 
he or she must make short work of questions 
and compel rapid replies. The questions there- 
fore are not haif the time understood, and no 
time for reflection can be allowed in the an- 
swers. It is a series of what sportsmen call 
‘“snap-shots.” It is a constant state of high- 
pressure speed. On this train, there are neither 
way-stations nor watering-places. 

See what has to be done by a class of the 
Fourth Grade, which is three from the highest: 

1, Reading of grade of Fourth Reader (lat- 
ter half), with particular reference to emphasis, 
intonation and naturalness of expression. 

2. Spelling and definitions, as in the preced- 
ing grades, 

3. Mental arithmetic: a review of the pre- 
ceding grades, with calculation and analysis. 
Written arithmetic through denominate num- 
bers and fractions, with practical application. 

4. Geography, local and descriptive, through 
Asia, Africa and Oceanica. 

5. English grammar commenced, with the 
use of text-book, to include the analysis, pars- 
ing and construction of simple sentences, and 
with such definitions only as pertain to the 
parts of the subject studied. 

6. History: the early discoveries and the 
outlines of Colonial history to 1753. 

7. Oral instruction. The topics of preceding 
grades continued and reviewed; and, in addi- 
tion, the simple outlines of physiology and 
hygiene. 

The foregoing items are what one teacher is 
required to impart to fifty or sixty or more 
scholars. How far the teacher is able to ac- 
complish his or her part, and how far the 
scholars are able to co-operate in the under- 
taking—the reader may judge for himself. 

One instance (among others) of great injust- 
ice to the female teachers, is thus expressed 
in an address by a committee of female teachers 
to the Board of Education, in October, 1870: 


the male departments of the grammar schools under 
your charge earnestly solicit that the average salaries 
of the male and female assistants in said departments 
may be equalized. 

“Tn asking this, we submit to your consideration 
the following: At present there are two averages for 
the assistants in the male departments of the gram- 
mar schools—one thousand four hundred dollars for 
male assistants, and seven hundred and twenty-five 
dollars for female assistants, : 

“We respectfully call your attention to the practi- 
cal working of this system. 

“Tn many of our schools the lowest male assistant 
and the highest female assistant teach classes of the 
same grade; these classes, if examined together, 
stand equally well; but should the male assistant 
leave, the female assistant cannot take the position 
which the said male assistant has held, because the 
average salary ($1,400) paid to the male assistants 
would be thereby disturbed; to maintain said ave- 
rage another male assistant must be appointed at the 
same salary. The female assistant may have had 
many years’ experience in teaching ; the male assist- 
ant, newly appointed, none at all. We would there- 
fore respectfully suggest to your honorable body that 
there be but one average for all assistants in the male 
departments of the grammar schools, 

“As the by-law now stands, the female assistants 
can advance only to a certain position; or if, as in 
some schools, male assistants are dispensed with alto- 
gether, the female assistants receive from eight hun- 
dred dollars to one thousand dollars for doing work 
for which a male assistant has received one thousand 
six hundred dollars.’’ 


These remarks have now been extended suf- 
ficiently to call public attention to the subject ; 
but they ought not to conclude without a little 
specimen of the arithmetic practiced by the 
Superintendent, or by some of his subordinates. 

It has already been mentioned that the An- 





nual Report for 1869, published in August, 1870, 
states the ‘‘Whole Number Taught” to pe two 
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hundred and thirty-seven thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-five; and it is but simple 


arithmetic to say, that the allowance of ten 
dollars for each of those, for the Teachers’ 
Fund, would amount to a little more than two 
and a quarter miliions of dollars. So far, so 
eood. But where do all these scholars come 
from? 


In the year 1865, the census returns gave the 
population of new York at 726,386, And of 
that number, the children between five years 
and fifteen were returned at 148,500, That is, 
in round numbers, the children of those ages 
amounted to about twenty per cent. of the 
whole population. 

The census of 1870 gives the Whole popula- 
tion at 927,436. The returns of the several 
ages are not yet accessible; but, estimating 
the present number of children who are of 


the ages of from five to fifteen years at the 
same ratio as in 1865, the number for 1870 
would be - - - - - - 185,487 
From that number there must be de- 


ducted the scholars who attend the 

several large Roman Catholic schools, 

and the scholars of the almost in- 

numerable private schools in the city, 

not denominational, the estimate of 

which in 1867 was, together, 52,000 
Also deduct the scholars of the 


industrial schools of the 
Children’s Aid Society for 
1869 - - «* = = 7,000—59,000 


126,487 
There then remain to be deducted, the 
dockboys, ncwsboys, bootblacks, and 
the mass of loafing-boys around 
the town, who attend no schools, 
and also all the girls who go to no 
schools, which, by a mere guess, 

may be statedat - - - - 20,000 
And there are left eligible to the public 

achools’' - - - - - - 106,487 


Yet, the Report shows that the “ Whole 
Number Taught ” was 237,325, and the “ Aver- 
age Attendance” was 102,970. 

Now, query: Where do the ** Whole Number 
Taught” come from? And whether the ques- 
tion can be satisfactorily answered, or not, the 
Report itself shows where the money goes. It 
is thus stated for 1869: 


For Teachers’ wages, exclusive of col- 
OTE SCHOOIS.... 00.02. eeeeeee cess $1,759,634.84 


“ Support of colored schools.......... 41,908.28 
** Schools’ apparatus, maps, globes, 

black-boards, books, etc.......... 164,717.05 
** Purchase of sites of school-houses.. 104,425.90 
* Building, purchasing and hiring 

iD as Gaus 4cse.06beeeee 419,089.09 
“ Repairing school-buildings.......... 152,763.02 
** Furnishing school-buildings........ 60,570.48 
** Fuel, and its preparation for use.... 54,678.76 
“* Salaries of superintendents, clerks, 

janitors and employés of the 

Board, other than teachers....... 151,746.33 


7 
= 


Incidental expenses of schools and 
—f ) ae re 172,745, 02 
* Apportionment to corporate schools 63,857.77 





$3,136,136.54 


The terminus of this great railroad is the 
“College of New York,” formerly known as 
the “Free Academy,” in Lexington avenue, 
on the corner of Twenty-third street. There 
is no doubt that the scholars who manage to 
keep on the train until they reach that point 
are well educated and disciplined ; and that, 
when they are graduated from that College, 
they are well qualified for any position where a 
thorough education isrequired. But, of course, 
the great majority of the public-school pupils, 
girls included, have no wish to enter the Col- 
lege, and do not seek to do so. 

The object of these remarks is, to show that 
the great majority of boys and girls who attend 
the public schools to obtain an education ap- 
propriate to their respective conditions of life, 
are very likely not to get it; and for the sim- 
ple reason, that the means are not ot all 
adapted totheend. The establishment absorbs 
money enough to accomplish the object fully ; 
but it is ill-organized and ill-managed ; and the 
very theory of the thing is preposterous. It 
is the Procrustean theory, which assumes that 
every boy and every girl needs to be taught, 
and is capable of learning exactly the same 
things, in precisely the same way, and in the 
same number of minutes ticked off by a chro- 
nometer, 

Any intelligent reader of these remarks can 
see that the entire list of defects in the system 
would fill half-a-dozen numbers of this news- 
paper; and that, therefore, but a few of the 
whole list are selected; and, that those are 
very briefly treated. Any experienced teacher 
in @ grammar school can tell the whole story. 





Tne attempt to deprive Admiral Porter of 
the legitimate reward of his long and arduous 
public service, by the publication of private 
correspondence, and other means equally base 
—by libels in newspapers and back-door in- 
trigues —havé signally failed. His nomination 
to the Admiralship of the Navy, as the suc- 
cessor of Farragut, has been confirmed by the 
Senate, by a vote of more than three to one, 


| This result is one of many evidences of the use- 
fulness of a comparatively cool and deliberate 
body in the Government, like the Senate. It 
has often opposed itself to acts of legislation 
and declarations on the part of that very ex- 
citable, sometimes disorderly, and seldom pru- 
dent body, the House of Representatives, which 
could not fail to seriously injure or discredit 
the country. How often has it occurred that 
some resolution, like that endorsing Fenianism, 
has been proposed and carried on the instant, 
amid the surprise and confusion of members, 
who knew not for the moment how to act, and 
therefore did not act, or, acting, did not fail to 
regret their action after reflection. General 
Logan carried the measure of abolishing the 
office of Admiral in this way, and under the 
pressure of the previous question, and other 
whip-and-spur devices. The Senate, however, 
could not fail to see how great an outrage it 
would be to make Sherman General after 
Grant, and to deny corresponding recognition 








to Porter, his counterpart in the Navy. ‘ All’s 
well that ends well !” 
Tue Alaska Times is defunct. Newspapers 


do not flourish in that genial and sunny land, 
sacred to Seward and Sumner. Mr. Murphy, 
the proprietor, gives a lamentable valedictory. 
His description of affairs is calculated to make 
us doubt the expediency of the military rule to 
which the Earthly Paradise has been subjected. 
Mr. Murphy says that not less than eight mur- 
ders have been committed in Sitka within eight 
years, and that not one of them has been pun- 
ished. The army officers and United States 
postal agent knock down women and girls in 
the street, and not seldom inoffensive Russians. 
The officers force their way into Russian houses 
and take liberties with the women, while pri- 
vate soldiers do the same gallant thing. The 
better class of the Russian population is leav- 
ing, ‘“‘heartily sick and disgusted with the 
American name.” In Santo Domingo probably 
“the boot would be on the other leg,” and 
Americans, instead of Russians, be subjected 
to like gentle treatment. 








Tiere be wheels within wheels, and big 
fishes and little fishes, and grand excommuni- 
cators and picayune excommunicators. Thus 
while the old lady of the Vatican, who has got 
the centuries somehow mixed up, excommuni- 
cates all Italy for occupying Rome, her dimin- 
utive representative, the Archbishop of Nica- 
Tagua, does the same thing in respect’ of the 
editor of a small newspaper, published in Leon, 
called Common Sense. The 14th of September, 
the anniversary of some local scrimmage, was to 
be celebrated with great rejoicings, when to 
make “a great moral example” all the more 
striking from that circumstance, the arch- 
bishop, instead of permitting the bells of the 
churches to sound ‘a joyous. peal,” ordered 
them to be tolled ina most doleful way. At 
the same time he cursed and excommunicated 
the editor and publishers of Common Sense 
with bell, book and candle, in ancient and 
solemn style, for having treated the Holy Cath- 
olic Church and its ministers with disrespect. 
The report states that the publication was des- 
titute of common sense, and unworthy of such 
a tremendous judgment: but the archbishop 
doubtless has, by reflection, some portion of the 
newly decreed infallibility, and must there- 
fore know better. And this is the Nineteenth 
Century! 








TREASURER SPINNER has taken an unusual 
way to bring to the comprehension of all the 
people what the increased receipts and de- 
creased expenditure really mean. 
past year, according to his statement to Con- 
gress, the amount was $68,734,020.29, refer- 
ring to which he says: 


“In order to explain more clearly to such persons 
as are not in the habit of thinking of money by the 
millions of dollars,-the great saving that has been 
made to the Treasury of the United States in the last 
fiscal year over the one preceding it, the statement 
is here made that after deducting 52 Sundays and 
four legal holidays from the 365 days, 309 executive 
days remain in the year, in which time the saving of 
$68,734,020.29c. Was made; that the average saving 
on the working days of the fiscal year that closed with 
June 30, 1870, over those of the year preceding, was 
over $222,440 per day, being over $9,268 per hour, and 
over $154 per minute, being more than equal to the 
extra dropping of $2.50c, into the coffers of the Treas- 
ury in every second of the time.” 








Tue Hartford Courant, which represents the 
best religious sentiment of orthodox Con- 
necticut, takes strong ground against the pro- 
posed religious amendment of the United 
States Constitution. It cogently says: ‘‘ When 
this sort of amendment is once begun, where 
is it toend? Suppose that the Roman Church 
should some day get the majority over the 
Protestants in America. Should we like to see 
them proceed, logically to them, with the reli- 
gious amendment to the Constitution, inserting 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, of 
Transubstantiation, of the Infallibility of the 
Vicegerent of Christ on Earth? Why not, if 
the majority of the people is to define the faith 





for the minority ?” 


During the | 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


London.—The Site of the New Law Courts— 
The Eclipse. 


The forlorn condition of Temple Bar, since it has 
been deprived of the support of the houses which 
stood upon its northern side, is one of the dismalest 
Spectacles of London; nor does there appear to be 
any immediate prospect of improvement in this 
quarter, Nearly three years have elapsed since the 
inhabitants of houses covering seven and a half acres 
of land in the very heart of London were informed 
that their dwellings must be vacated and pulled down 
at the shortest possible notice, for the Royal Commis- 
sioners required the land for the building of the New 
Law Courts. House-room for the poorer classes in 
London has long been becoming scarcer ; and these 
old dwellings were chiefly let out in separate tene- 
ments to humble lodgers. Thirty-four streets, courts 
and alleys, containing four hundred houses, were 
thus doomed to destruction ; and it is computed that 
at least four thousand persons were driven out to 
seek new homes in districts already overcrowded 
with the dwellings of the poor. All this is, of course, 
inevitable ; for the object of the site is an important 
one, and the progress of metropolitan improvement 
ought not to be staid for the convenience of either 
rich or poor, It is only within the last few weeks 
that tenders have been invited for digging the found- 
ations of the new Courts. The unsightly boarding 
still occupies the place of the row of cheerful shops 
which had stood between Clement’s Inn and Temple 
Bar; and the seven and a half acres of land is still a 
wilderness of ruinous cellars and pools of stagnant 
water. The loss in rents alone by this premature de- 
molition must have been considerable. 

Important details of the Solar Eclipse, as observed 
by scientific persons in Sicily, in North Africa, and— 
under great difficulties, from the prevalence of clouds 
—in Gibraltar, are beginning to come in, and to ex- 
cite the minds of the wise. Meantime, its more 
familiar aspect, as affecting that unique assemblage, 
a@ genuine London street crowd, is not without in- 
terest. In England, the eclipse amounted to the 
obscuration of more than half the sun, leaving the 
luminary in the shape of a brilliant crescent, but not 
sensibly diminishing the ordinary lightof day. In all 
the open spaces of London there were knots of per- 
sons witnessing the phenomenon, and exchanging 
remarks, more or less accurate, on the cause, Bar- 
nard, @ son of the pave and a very clever draughts- 
man, has designed the scene which we reproduce. 
The artist has faithfully and vividly depicted one of 
these groups. The old-clothes man and the young 
swell, a8 well as the newsboy and the crossing- 
sweeper, stop to have a look ; and even omnibus and 
cab-drivers snatch furtive glances at the darkened 
sun, while rattling through the crowded streets. One 
spectacled gentleman peers through a piece of colored 
glass. The policeman is evidently mixing a little 
sentiment with his philosophizing to the neat-handed 
Phillis—no doubt expounding the mystery after this 
fashion : “You see, my dear, ’tis just the same as if 
some unmannerly coalheaver put himself between 
you and me, and so shut me out from the light of your 
sweet face.” Of this we may be sure, that the most 
haphazard guess at the cause by the most unlettered, 
nowaday, will be nearer the mark—thanks to the dif- 
fusion of knowledge—than were the speculations of 
the learned, ages ago, when the disastrous twilight 
perplexed monarchs with fear of change. 


France,—Retreat of the Army of the Loire. 


On the 5th of December last, General Aurelle de 
Palladines, commanding the French Army of the 
Loire, was forced to abandon Orleans, and the Prus- 
sian troops immediately entered it. The latter army 
passed through the city, crossing the river by the fine 
stone bridge on the way to the road to Blois, down the 
left bank of the river, with a view to cut off the rem- 
nant of the French army from Tours. The retreat of 
the French was conducted through a severe storm, 
the wounded and sick being borne in wagons and on 
the shoulders of their more fortunate comrades, 


France.—“ Frogs” of the Loire Captured 
at Orleans. , 


The large body of hostile troops within French ter- 
ritory made it incumbent upon the authorities of ail 
cities and villages likely to be visited by the enemy to 
Strain every nerve in providing means of defense. 
At Orleans a number of gunboats were improvised 
for service upon the Loire, from small boats which 
seemed hardly large or strong enough to resist the 
rebound of the heavy guns placed in them. These 
were seized by the Prussians, with all their comely 
furniture, and drawn up near the bridge, where one 
of their number had previously been sunk. 


Paris.—Butchers’ Horse Market. 


The space between the Boulevard d’ Enfer and the 
Boulevard Montrouge, in Paris, has been set apart 
for the market of horses to be slaughtered for butchers’ 
meat. Animals of all breeds are here collected, 
while occasionally a mule bellows forth its piercing 
protest. Crowds of hungry citizens visit the market, 
eager to purchase the meat as soon as the horses are 
slain, ; 


France.—Address of the German Parlia- 
ment to the King, at Versailles. 


The King of Prussia received a deputation from the 
Reichstag, or Parliament, of the North German Con- 
federation, in the Prefecture of Versailles, December 
18th. The King and suite met the party in the great 
drawing-room of the building. His Majesty was in 
full uniform, and stood by the fire, with the Crown- 
Prince on his right, and the Princes of Weimar, Meck- 
lenburg, Wurtemburg and Hohenzollern a little further 
back. On his left was the reigning Duke of Coburg, 
with Count Bismarck and Herr Simpson— who is 
called the King-Maker of Germany, having offered an 
imperial crown to Frederick William IV. in 1849, and 
lived to offer one to William I. in 1870, The Parlia- 
mentary address was read by him, and responded to 
by the King, after which his Majesty walked over and 
shook hands heartily with the various deputies. 


France,—The Last Bivouac. 


In our last number we gave an illustration of a 
scene witnessed on the crest of a hill between Cham- 
.pigny and Villiers, on the night of December 5th 
last, in which was shown the bivouac of the living 
soldiers. The men were huddled together in pits dug 
in the ground and protected from the cold by bun- 
dies of straw. The companion-picture presented 
this week shows the sad spectacle of the bivouac of 
the dead, whom no degree of warmth or protection 
could restore to animation. The grouping of the 
figures affords @ mournful study ; some appear to be 





in a deep, peaceful sleep, their faces iliumined oy 


{ visions of their far-away families; others indicate 


the agony of their passage from the material world, 

in attitude, stare and distortion of features. 

Investment of Paris,—Moblots Cutting up 
Dead Horses, after the Sortie. 

A battle-field, shortly after an action, is a singular 
sight, but still stranger scenes than usual are now 
witnessed after the numerous encounters between 
the Prussians and Parisians. Before the flring has 
ceased, small detachments of Moblots may be seen 
advancing, with their swords drawn, in quest of slain 
horses. Having found some poor anima! which has 
been rendered useless for war purposes, they fall 
upon him with their swords, hack him to pieces, and 
then, shouldering the flesh, march off to their re- 
spective quarters, where the remains are soon con- 
verted into savory soup. These amateur butchers 
have become so skillful, that they will convert aplump 
animal into a cleanly-picked skeicton in half an hour. 








COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


THIRTY-TWO years ago, the Rutgers Female 
Institute (now College) was established in the city of 
New York. It was not endowed, nor was it placed 
upon an equal footing with colleges for younz men. 
A generation has passed away since it was founded, 
During that period it has done a good work ; but the 
increasing demands of the age require that it should 
now be endowed and enlarged. Upon a full hearing 
of the facts of iis history, the Legislature, in accord- 
ance with a report made by the ’resident of Cornell 
University, at the time a State Senator, granted to 
the Institute a full college charier. 

At different times, and in different ways, millions 
of money have been set apart in this city for colleges 
exclusively for young men, but not a dollar, from pri- 
vate resources, for any college for the education of 
young women. Here is a great wrong to be righted, 
a@ great duty to be done. ‘(he Trustees of Rutgers 
Female College, by obtaining a charter, ample in 
rights and powers, have taken the lirst step toward 
this end; and have made an appeal to the people of 
the city of New York for the means to carrying out 
the plan of a college for young women. 

New York has become the fourth city in population 
and the second in wealth among the cities of the ¢ivi- 
lized world, In its readiness to contribute to any- 
thing that is for the well-being of humanity, it has 
never been wanting ; and it is hoped the object now 
proposed will meet with the earnest support of all 
who have the means to spare for beneficent purposes. 

Donations are desired either for specific purposes— 
such as the endowment of professorships, the found- 
ing of scholarships, or the schools of art and tech- 
nology—or for the general_purposes of the College. 
It is desirable to establish, on a broad and lasting 
basis, a university, embracing a college proper, with 
professorships of mathematics and astronomy, of the 
natural and race sciences, of mental and moral 
philosophy, of ancient and modern languages, of his- 
tory and belles lettres, together with an astronomical 
observatory, a department of art, a school of tech- 
nology, in which women may be scientifically trained 
for industrial pursuits, and such other departments as 
may seem to be required, in ordey to make the facili- 
ties forthe education of women in this city, in all re- 
spects, equal to those afforded for men. 

For the adequate accomplishment of this plan, the 
sum of $500,000 is fieeded. Of this amount, not less 
than $150,000 will be required for buildings to accom- 
modate the College and its several departments— 
either those now occupied, or any others that would 
be suited to the purpose. It is estimated that the 
school of technology can be maintained upon a basis 
of $100,000, and the art school upon a like amount. 
$10,000 will found a permanent lectureship, while 
smaller sums may be appropriated to free scholar- 
ships, for the benefit of deserving students in either 
of the departments, or to funds for the library, cabi- 
nets, and apparatus. 

H. H. Van Dyck, 5 Dey street, late Treasurer of the 
United States in this city, is Treasurer of the Endow- 
ment Fund. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Miss Kress gave another choral matinée 
recital on Saturday last, in New York. 


Mr. Turopore Tomas is to give two of 
his fine symphony concerts in New York, on the 
evenings of the 27th and 28th of January. 


Mr. SrepHen Massetr (Jeems Pipes of 
Pipesville) gave a reading at the Santa Clara College, 
California, recently, for the benefit of the Mercantile 
Library, to a large audience. 


Marre Seesacu, who gave a series of per- 
formances at the Stadt Theatre, New York, last week, 
had a benefit on Saturday evening, when she appeared 
in Halm’s famous tragedy of * Griseldis,”’ one of the 
best pieces in her repertoire. 


Tue Philharmonic Society of New York 
gave a rehearsal at the Academy of Music on January 
20th, when the following programme was presented : 
Symphony in D, major, Mozart; ‘‘Sacuntala’’ over- 
ture, Goldmark ; and overture, scherzo and finale, 
Schuman. 


Ranpourt, whom we may call the “ Ladies’ 
Baritone,’”’ so popular is he with the beaw sexe, has 
returned to New York to sing for the Holland Benefit. 
His exceptional voice and dramatic intensity emi- 
nently fit him for opera, and we trust soon to hear 
him in some great réle. 


Wextt, the most popular pianist of the day, 
returned from his country successes (on the Kellogg 
tour) to dazzle and delight New York at the Holland 
Benefit, on Saturday last, at the Academy. He was 
i’ the vein for playing, and won tempests of applause 
for his Fantasia on ‘ Lurline ’’—a marvel of execu- 
tion, beauty, skill and effect. 


“Sr. Grorce AND THE Dragon” is the 
most laughable burlesque presented at Wood’s Mu- 
seum this season. It is founded upon the legend of 
the combat of St. George, of England, with the 
dragon, and introduces besides that valiant —~ |e 
who is represented by Miss Thompson, St. Denis, o! 
France; St. Patrick, of Ireland ; St. Antho ees 
St. James, of Spain; St. Andrew, of Scotland; St. 
David, of Wales, and other rich characters. 


Miss Keitoce made her first appearance 
in oratorio in New York at the Academy of Music, on 
Thursday evening, January 19th, attracting an audi- 
ence that crowded the vast build to its utmost. 
The piece chosen was’ “The Messiah.” Nearly two 
hundred members of the Mendelssohn Union formed 
the chorus, and the solo parts were sustained by Miss 
Kellogg, Mrs. Kempton, Mr. Simpson, and Mr. Whit: 
ney. ‘The success of the occasion was decided. 


‘'nurspay of last week was get for 
the Holland testimonial, to which the and 
managers of twelve theatres in New York and Brook- 
lyn contributed. Besides these, Mr. Ford, of the Hol- 
liday Street Theatre, Baltimore, gave the entire re- 
ceipts of a special matinée, with Mr. J. 8. Clarke and 
the English Opera Troupe as the attractions; and 
Mr. Davenport gave a performance at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, Special performances 
Seer Wotrokie Sek, a te Fiea Gee 
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ch the testimonial enterprise. There has been no 





their services. It should that the 
managers of the New York thi sent checks to 
the committée for the entire taken at their 
doors without deduction for any whatever, 
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INSIDE PARIS.~—-VIEW OF THE BUTCHERS HORSE MARKET, BOULEVARD D ENFER AND BOULEVARD 
MONTROUGE.—FROM A SKETCH BY BALLOON POST. 


THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE.—kKING WILLIAM RECEIVING AN ADDRESS FROM A DEPUTATION OF TH 
NORTH GERMAN REICHSTAG 


NIGHT OF DECEMBER 5TH. 1870, 


FREANCE,—THE LAST BIVOUAC—ASPEST OF A HILL BETWEEN CHAMPIGNY AND VILLIERS, ON THE 





INVESTMENT OF PARIS.—DETACHMENTS OF MOBLOTS, AFTER A SORTIE, CUTTING UP A SLAIN 
HORSE FOR FOOD, 
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SOME LEGENDS 
OF THE NEW ENGLAND COAST. 
By Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
III. 


SALEM—(conciupep. ) | 


Ir is @ common error to suppose that the 
three learned professions lead the people in | 
point of intelligence. On the contrary, trained | 
in grooves not easy to leave, they remain as | 
they were in the beginning, and almost all ad- 
vance comes from the outside. This was never | 
better exemplified than in the Witchcraft delu- | 
sion. If the physicians then had possessed | 
either acuteness, skill, or candor, they would 
have checked the girls in their first spasms; if 
the ministers had been what they should have 
been ere daring to undertake the cure of souls, 
instead of lending countenance to their preten- 
sions and praying over the girls, they would 
have punished them and made them fear the 
consequences of their manceuvres; if the law- 
yers had exercised any quality which a lawyer 
should possess, they would have sifted their 
testimony till it blew away in the wind, and 
would have utterly cast out the evidence of 
spectres, instead of greedily receiving it and 
hounding on the poor wretches to their death. 
When justices, deacons, doctors and gentry 
hurried to wonder over and sympathize with 
the young impostors, when their leaders came 
to be mad, it is no marvel that the people lost 
their head and followed after. In the faith 
that the girls were bewitched, and that Satan 
acted only through human agencies, they 
clamored to know who it was that had be- 
witched them ; and thus beset, the girls, either 
at random or because there was no one to be- 
friend her, or at Mr. Parris’s half-hinted sugges- 
tion, timidly pronounced a name. ‘ Good,” 
they said, ‘‘ Good”—cheating their consciences, 
perhaps, by making it only a surname; they 
had no such timidity by-and-by; and Sarah 
Good was consequently apprehended. When 
she was examined, two others had been named, 
arrested, and were examined with her. 

Sarah Good was @ poor creature—homeless, 
destitute, deserted by her husband, with a 
family of children to support by odds and ends 
of work, by begging from door to door, and 
scraping together in any way what little she 
could. Doubtless she was a nuisance in the 
neighborhood, as most impecunious and shift- 
less peopl? are, and her veputation was not 
satisfactory. Her fate was certain from the 





onset. The people—who were full of horror 
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THE LEGEND OF SALEM: 


“THE REV. GEORGE BURROUGHS WAS ACCUSED OF WITCHCRAFT ON THE EVIDENCE OF FEATS OF STRENGTH 
TRIED, HUNG, AND BURIED BENEATH THE GALLOWS,”’ 
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and of pity for the tortured girls; who had 


been told by the physicians that they were be- 
witched ; who had seen the ministers oracularly 
confirm this statement; who had heard Mr. 
Parris make it the subject of his vehement dis- 
courses Sunday after Sunday, while the distem- 
per of the girls alarmed the congregation ; who 
had Jately done nothing but look for the guilty 
author of this diabolism, drew a breath of re- 
lief when at last the witch was named ; so plau- 
sible a person, a vagrant and friendless ; and it 
must be admitted that Sarah Good and Mrs. 
Osburne—an elderly person, sometimes bed- 
ridden, sometimes distracted, who absented 
herself from meeting—and the slave Tituba, 
were the best possible selections that the cun- 
ning hussies could have made ; and the people 
were satisfied. Mrs. Osburne died in prison 
nine months afterward ; Tituba confessed—as 
she subsequently averred, uader stress of beat- 
ings from Mr. Parris—and, lying in jail a year 
and a month, was finally sold for her fees ; but 
Sarah Good drank her cup, bitter all her life 
long, to the bitter dregs. The meeting-house 
was thronged at her examination; she was 
placed on a platform in full sight of all there ; 
Mr. Parris had excited every one with his im- 
passioned opening prayer ; the array of magis- 
trates, marshal and constable were enough to 
strike awe into her soul at any time, much 
more when her life was at stake. Acquainted 
with want, with sorrow and obloquy, her heart 
had been hardened, and she gave back no mild 
answers to the catechising. The justices as- 
sumed her g“‘It to be already established, en- 
deavored to make her involve herself, gave 
leading questions to the witnesses, allowed all 
manner of abominable interruptions, and brow- 


| beat and abused her. When the afflicted chil- 
| dren were introduced, at a glance of her eye 
| they straightway fainted and went into spasms, 


cried out that they were pinched and pricked 
and throttled, and fell stiff as the dead. Upon 


| being taken to her and touched by her, the 
| color returned to their faces, their limbs re- 


laxed, they immediately became calm and well; 
80 that it seemed to be demonstrated before the 
eyes of the credulous audience that the malign 
miasm had been received back again into the 
witch. 

She herself could not tell what to make 
of it, and never doubted the fact that the girls 
suffered as they seemed to do ; she only de- 
clared that it was not she that ‘caused it, and 
must be the others—which simple exclamation 
the justices used as a confession of her own 
guilt, and accusation and evidence against the 
others. ‘‘What is it that you say,” asked Ha- 
thorne, ‘‘when you go muttering away from 
persons’ houses?” ‘If I must tel], I will tell,” 
she answers. ‘Do tell us, then,” he urges. 
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“Tf I must tell, I will tell: it is the Command- 
ments. I may say my Commandments, I hope.” 
‘What Commandment is it?’ Poor Sarah 
wood could not for the life of her remember a 
Commandment. “If I must tell you, I will 
tell,” she says then—* it is a psalm ;” and after 
a time she murmurs some fragment that she 
has succeeded in recalling. Before long her 
husband was brought in to testify against her. 
She was sent to prison—thrice leaping off her 
horse, railing against the magistrates, and 
essaying to take her own life—and afterward 
loaded down with iron fetters and with cords, 
since it was supposed a witch needed double 
fastenings, till led out, four months later, to 
her execution. Meanwhile her child, five years 
old, was apprehended for a witch; the marks 
of her little teeth were shown on Ann Putnam’s 
arm; Mercy Lewis and the others produced 
pins with which she had pricked them; she 
was committed to prison and loaded with chains 
like her mother, Outraged, oppressed, and 
feeling there was no justice in tre world unless 
the Powers that rule it made her word true, 
when, upon the scaffold, the cruel minister, 
Nicholas Noyes, told Sarah Good she was a 
witch, and she knew she was a witch, she 
turned upon him and cried, “* You are a liar! 
and God shall give you blood to drink!” 
Twenty-five years afterward, and unrepenting, 
Nicholas Noyes died of an internal hemorrhage, 
the vital torrent pouring from his mouth and 
strangling him with his own blood. 

After the first three witches had been pro- 
claimed, the business began in earnest, and the 
girls “cried out upon” enough to keep the 
magistrates’ hands full ; consternation and ter- 
ror ran like wildfire through the community, 
which was unlettered and ignorant to a large 
degree, the learning of the fathers having died 
with them, and the schools not being yet estab- 
lished ; presently everybody was either accused 
or accusing, there was a witch in every house, 
the only safety for any was in suspecting 
a neighbor. If one expressed doubt of 
the afilicted children, he was marked from 
that moment. The Rev. Francis Dane sus- 
pected them; his family were cried out 
upon, two of his children and many of his 
grandchildren being imprisoned, and some 
sentenced to death. The Rev. John Higginson 
—of whom it was said, ‘*his very presence 
puts vice out of countenance, his conversation 
is a glimpse of heaven )?—disbelieved in them ; 
his daughter Anna was committed as a witch. 
Husbands were made jto criminate their wives, 
children, their parents; when one of the ac- 
cusing girls fell away, she was herself accused, 
but knowing what tq@»do, was saved by a con- 
fession of impossibigties. Anything was taken 
for evidence, nightmares of this one, the 
drunken f es of that, the hysterics of the 
other, andf any careless gossip that never 
been uttered at all. If a prisoner 
dared use /any self-vindication, the vanity and 
anger of the magistrates were kindled against 
that one in especial. Hundreds were under 
arrest ; hundreds confessed to what they never 
did, as the only means to save their lives, 
though rward frequently retracting their 
confessjons and going cheerfully to death; 
the isons were full, and executions be- 
gan./ The accusations of the afflicted girls 
mouhted by degrees from simple witchcraft 
ang writing in the Black Man’s book, with the 
familiar of a yellow-bird suckling the fingers, 
to that of a baptism and sacrament of blood 
administered by the devil himself, and finally 
to that of fell and terrible niurders. Their 
narratives were all of the same character, their 
imaginations filthy and limited in flight, and 
the only assertions in the whole of their rodo- 
montade of any brilliance was Tituba’s reply as 
to how they went to their place ofmeeting. ‘* We 
ride upon sticks, and are there presently,” and 
the description of Mr. Burroughs’s trumpet- 
stone to convene his witches—“a sound that 
reached over the country far and wide, sending 
its blasts to Andover, and wakening its echoes 
along the Merrimack to Cape Ann and the ut- 
termost settlements everywhere.” Kindness 
had no effect upon the girls ; when Mrs, Proc- 
ter, three of whose children their representa- 
tions had cast into prison, and whom they had 
torn away from her home, leaving her forlorn 
“little maid” of four years old to come out 
and scan the passers-by, in hopes each one 
might be her father or her mother, her brother 
or her sister come back—when Mrs. Procter 
mildly said to one of them, ‘ Dear child, it is 
not so,” and solemnly added, “There is an- 
other judgment, dear child,* they redoubled 
their convulsions, and grew so outrageous that 
John Procter, protecting his wife from their 
insults, was himself accused and hung. The 
* prisoners, meanwhile, were crowded in such 

noisome dungeons, that many died and’ many 
lost their reason; some also were tortured to 
procure confession—feet and head bound to- 
gether till the blood poured from eyes and 
nose. 

The accusations were by no means con- 
fined to Salem; Andover, Beverly, Boston, 
were ransacked to fill them—the girls had 
tasted blood and were pitiless. A Mrs. Easty 
was taken from the old Crowningshield Farm 
in Topsfield (now owned by Mr. Thomas W. 
Pierce), and brought to court; she was a wo- 
man of station and character ; even.the magis- 
trates were affected by her mien ; and though 
Ann Putnam and others cried, ‘Oh, Goody 
Easty, Goody Easty, you are the woman, you 
are the woman!” she was discharged, having 
endured several weeks’ confinement; but upon 
that there arose such an uproar among the 
girls, sach fresh fits and tormentings, that, 
after having enjoyed her home for only two 
days, she was again arrested by the brutal Mar- 
shal Herrick, and presently hung. But even 
in her last hour this noble woman sent to the 
Governor a petition in behalf of her fellow- 
prisoners, yet asking no favor for herself. Mr. 
Upham describes a scene at the trial of Sarah 
Cloyse, taken every incident from the record, 
which perfectly illustrates the callousness of 
these giris. 






“Then Sarah Cloyse asked forwater, and sat 
down, as one seized with a dying fainting- 
fit; and several of the afflicted fell into fits, 
and some of them cried out, ‘Ob, her spirit 
has gone to prison to her sister Nurse !’ 

“The audacious lying of the witnesses ; the 
horrid monstrousness of their charges against 
Sarah Cloyse, of having bitten the flesh of the 
Indian brute, and drank herself and distributed 
to others as deacon, at an infernal sacrament, 
the blood of the wicked creatures making these 
foul and devilish declarations, known by her to 
be utterly and wickedly false; and the fact 
that they were believed by the deputy, the 
council, and the assembly, were more than she 
could bear. Her soul sickened at such unim- 
aginable depravity and wrong; her nervous 
system gave way ; she fainted and sank to the 
floor. The manner in which the girls turned 
the incident against her shows how they were 
hardened to all human feeling, and the cunning 
art which, on all occasions, characterized their 
proceedings. That such an insolent interrup- 
tion and disturbance, on their part, was per- 
mitted without rebuke from the Court, is a 
perpetual dishonor to every member of it. The 
scene exhibited at this moment, in the meeting- 
house, is worthy of an attempt to imagine. 
The most terrible sensation was naturally pro- 
duced by the swooning of the prisoner, the 
loudly uttered and savage mockery of the girls, 
and their going simultaneously into fits, scream- 
ing at the top of their voices, twisting into all 
possible attitudes, stiffened as in death, or 
gasping with convulsive spasms of agony, and 
crying out, at intervals, ‘There is the Black 
Man whispering in Cloyse’s ear.’ ‘There is a 
yellow-bird flying round her head.’ John In- 
dian, on such occasions, used to confine his 
achievements to tumbling and rolling his ugly 
body about the tioor. The deepest commisera- 
tion was felt by all for the ‘afflicted,’ and men 
and women rushed to hold and soothe them. 
There was, no doubt, much loud screeching, 
and some miscellaneous faintings through the 
whole crowd. At length, by bringing the suf- 
ferers into contact with Goody Cloyse, the dia- 
bolical fluid passed back into her, they were all 
relieved, and the examination was resumed.” 

Im fact, neither age nor condition had any 
effect upon the prosecutors. Rebecca Jacobs, 
partially deranged, was snatched from her four 
young children, one of them an infant, and the 
others who were able to walk following after 
her, crying bitterly. Martha Carrier, who the 
children said had promise from the Black Man 
of being Queen of Hell, and who had sternly 
rebuked the magistrates, and declared she had 
seen no man ko black as themselves, was made 
to hear her children, seven or eight years 
old, confess themselves witches who had set 
their hands to the book, testify against her, and 
procure her death. Rebecca Nurse, past three 
score and ten, wife of a wealthy citizen, ven- 
erated by high and low, was brought to trial in 
her infirm condition, accused by the girls at the 
very time when she was praying for them. On 
the jury’s bringing in a verdict of innocence, 
they were reprimanded by the Chief-Justice, 
and remanded to confinement till they brought 
in a verdict of guilty ; and though her neighbors 
made affidavits and petitions in her behalf, she 
was condemned ; after which Mr. Parris, who 
had long since gotten affairs into his own 
hands, had intimidated outsiders, and was 
having everything his own way, prepared one 
of his most solemn scenes to further excite the 
people; and Mrs. Nurse, delicate, if not dying 
as it was, after her shameful trial, her cruel 
and indecent exposures, was brought into 
church, covered with chains, and there excom- 
municated by her old pastor, Nicholas Noyes— 
the crowd of spectators believing they saw a 
woman not only lost for this life, but barred 
out from salvation in the life to come. She 
was thrown, after death, into a hole beneath 
the gallows ; but her husband and sons recov- 
ered her body in the night, brought it home to 
her weeping daughters, and buried it in her 
own garden. 

With that, the girls, grown bold, had flown 
at higher game than any, the Rev. George 
Burroughs, one of Mr. Parris’s rivals and pre- 
decessors. This person had suffered almost 
everything in Salem ere leaving it for Casco 
Bay ; he had lost his wife and children there, 
his salary had not been paid him, and he had 
even been arrested in his pulpit for the debt 
of his wife’s funeral expenses, which he had 
previously paid by an order on the church- 
treasurer. The malignities that he now endured 
are only explicable by remembering his un- 
popularity in Salem ; he was cast into a black 
dungeon, accused of witchcraft on the evidence 
of such feats of strength as holding out a gun 
by inserting the joint of a finger in the muzzle, 
and after that accused of the murder of his two 
wives and of his children, of Mr. Lawson’s wife 
and child, and of various others, covered with 
all abuses, and finally hung, and@ buried beneath 
the gallows, with his chin and foot protruding 
from the ground. Mr. Upham gives a chapter 
in his trial too graphically to escape quotation 
here: 

“The examination of Mr. Burroughs pre- 
sented a spectacle, all things considered, of 
rare interest and curiosity: the grave dignity 
of the magistrates; the plain, dark figure of 
the prisoner; the half-crazed, half-demoniac 
aspect of the girls; the wild, excited crowd ; 
the horror, rage, and pallid exasperation of 
Lawson, Goodman Fuller, and others, also of 
the relatives and friends of Burroughs’s two 
former wives, as the deep damnation of their 
taking off and the secrets of their bloody graves 
were being brought to light; and the child on 
the stand telling her awful tales of ghosts in 
winding-sheets, with napkins round their heads, 
pointing to their death-wounds, and saying that 
‘their blood did cry fo. vengeance’ upon their 
murderer. The prisoner stands alone: all were 
raving around him, while he is amazed, as- 
tounded at such folly and wrong in others, and 
humbly sensible of his own unworthiness, bowed 
down under the mysterious Providence that 





permitted such things for a season, yet strong 





and steadfast in conscious innocence and up- 
rightness.” 

But though such countless arrests and trials 
and condemnations were had, and so many 
executions, the most startling incident among 
them all was the death of old Giles Corey. 

Giles Corey was a man of marked traits, not 
the least marked of which was,an unbending 
will and a heart that knew no fear. In the 
course of his long life he had never submitted 
to a wrong without retaliation, he had suffered 
no encroachments on his rights, he had cared 
nothing for the speech of other people, but had 
always spoken his own mind, let who would 
stand at the door; he had quarreled with his 
acquaintance, beaten his servants, sued his 
neighbors for slander, and, such experience 
tending toward small self-control, he had been 
involved in ceaseless litigation, and as often 
as not had been in the right. Late in life he 
married, for his third wife, Martha, a woman of 
intelligence beyond her time, and joined the 
Church ; and he was eighty years old when the 
Witchcraft excitement began. With his ardent 
and eager temperament, nothing abated by 
age, he was immediately interested in the 
afflicted children, and soon as fanatical as the 
worst in regard to them. That his wife should 
laugh at it all, should suppose those God-fear- 
ing men, the magistrates, blind, should assert 
there was no such thing as a witch at all, and, 
when he had seen their agonies with his own 
eyes, that the afflicted children did but dissem- 
ble, and should hide his saddle that he might 
stay at home, and no longer swell the press that 
urged the matier on, filled him with amazement 
and rage ; he exclaimed angrily that the devil 
was in her, and, for all he knew, she might be 
a witch herself! When his wife was arrested, 
these words of his were remembered ; he was 
plied in court with artful questions, whose re- 
plies must needs be unfavorable to her ; two of 
his sons-in-law testified to his recent disagree- 
ment with her, to his bewitched cattle, and 
other troubles, and he was obliged to give a 
deposition against her. But he could not be 
forced to make the deposition amount to any- 
thing ; and, indignant with him for that con- 
tumacy, his wife’s accusers became his own, 
and he was cast into jail for a wizard. Once 
imprisoned, with leisure to reflect, conscious 
that he had never used witchcraft in his life, 
he began to believe that others might be as in- 
nocent as he, to be aware of the hallucination 
to which he had been subject, to see that his 
wife, by that time sentenced to execution, was 
a guiltless martyr, to feel his old love and ten- 
derness for her return upon him, to be filled 
with remorse for his anger with her, for his 
testimony and deposition, and with his old hot 
wrath against his two sons-in-laws, whose word 
had done her to death. 

He comprehended the whole situation, that 
unless he confessed to a lie nothing could save 
him, that if he were tried he would certainly 
be condemned, and his property would be con- 
fiscated under the attainder. He desired in 
his extremity some punishment on his two un- 
faithful sons-in-law, some reward for his two 
faithful ones. He sent for the necessary instru- 
ments and made his will, giving all his large 
property to his two faithful sons-in-law, and 
guarding the gift with every careful form of 
words known tothe law. That properly done 
and witnessed, his resolve was taken. He 
determined never to be tried. If he was not 
tried, he could not be condemned; if he was not 
condemned, this disposition of his property 
could not be altered. The only way to accom- 
plish this was by refusing to plead either guilty 
or not guilty. And this he did. Wher taken 
into court he maintained a stubborn silence, he 
refused to open his lips ; and till the prisoner 
answered ‘ guilty” or “not guilty,” the trial 
could not take place. For this, also, there was 
but one remedy, and old Giles Corey knew it; 
but his mind was made up; it was the least 
atonement he could make his wife—to requite 
the sons that had been loyal to her, and to meet 
himself a harder fate than he had given her. 
Perhaps, too, he saw that it needed such a 
thing to awaken the people, and he was the 
voluntary sacrifice. He received unflinchingly 
the sentence of the Peine forte et dure, and from 
that moment never utttered a syllable. This 
unspeakably dreadful torture condemned one 
to a dark cell, there, with only a strip of cloth- 
ing, to be laid upon the floor with an iron 
weight upon the chest, receiving the alternate 
fare of three mouthfuls of bread on one day, 
and on the next three draughts of the nearest 
stagnant water, till obstinacy yielded or death 
arrived. In Giles Corey’s case—excommunica- 
tion having been previously pronounced on a 
self-murderer by the inexorable church-mem- 
bers—the punishment was administered in the 
outside air, and the weights were of stone ; he 
was strong, in spite of years ; the anguish was 
long; pressed by the burden, his tongue pro- 
truded from his mouth, a constable struck it 
back with his staff, but not a word came with 
it, and he died unflinching, never pleading 
either guilty or not guilty. With this before 
unheard-of judicial murder in the Colonies, a 
universal horror shuddered through the people 
already surfeited with horrors, and all at once 
their eyes opened to the enormity of these pro- 
ceedings. Three days afterward, the last pro- 
cession of victims, once hooted and insulted as 
they went, jolted now in silence through the 
long and tedious ways to the summit of Witch 
Hill, and, taking their farewell look at the wide 
panorama of land and sea, the last witches were 
hanged. It was in vain for Cotton Mather to 
utter his incendiary eloquence beneath the 
gallows and endeavor to rekindle the dying 
fires in the bréasts of the sorry and silent 
people; for Mr. Noyes to exclaim, as the bodies 
swung off, “‘ What a sad thing it is to see eight 
firebrands of hell hanging there!” The min- 
isters exhorted, the frantic girls cried out on 
one and another, and flew at so high a quarry 
as the wife of the Rev. John Hale, a woman of 
almost perfect life; and though Mrs. Hale’s 
husband had persecuted others, when the 
thunderbolt fell on his own roof, he awoke to 





his delirium : then the Commoners of Andover 
instituted suits for slander, and with that the 
bubble burst, and not another witch was hung. 
The whole Colony was shaken with remorse, 
and the reaction from the excitement was like 
death. The accusing girls came out of their 
convulsions unregarded ; one or two afterward 
married ; the rest, with the exception of Ann 
Putnam, led openly shameless lives. Seven 
years afterward, bereft of her father and 
mother, and with the care of a large family ot 
young brothers and sisters, and a constitution 
utterly broken down by her career of fits and 
contortions, Ann Putnam read in the open 
church a confession of her crimes, partook of 
the communion, and the tenth year following 
she died. It is a brief and very strange confes- 
sion ; in.it all the sin is laid upon Satan, and so 
artlessly that one can but give her innocence 
the benefit of a doubt ; and whether the girl 
was the subject of delusive trances or of wick- 
edness, must remain a mystery until the science 
of psychology has made further advances than 
it has done to-day. When the people had fully 
come to their senses, the jury that had passed 
verdict on the accused wrote and circulated an 
avowal of their regret ; Judge Sewall rose in 
his place in the Old South Church in Boston and 
made a public acknowledgment of his error, 
and supplication for forgiveness, and every year 
thereafter kept a day of humiliation and prayer; 
but Chief-Justice Stoughton remained as infatu- 
ated at the last as at the first ; and of the min- 
isters who had been active in the vile work, 
Cotton Mather, Sam. Parris, Nicholas Noyes, 
there is not a particle of evidence that one of 
them repented or regretted it. But Salem 
Village was ruined, its farms were neglected, 
ite roads broken up, its fences scattered, its 
buildings out of order, industrial pursuits were 
destroyed, famine came, taxes were due and 
lands were sold to meet them, whole families 
moved away, and the place became almost 
depopulated. One spot there, says the histo- 
rian, bears marks of the blight to-day—the old 
meeting-house road. ‘The Surveyor of High- 
ways ignores it. The old, gray, moss-covered 
stone walls are dilapidated and thrown out of 
line. Not a house is on either of its borders, 
and no gate opens or path leadsto any. Neglect 
and desertion brood over the contiguous 
ground. On both sides there are the remains 
of cellars, which declare that once it was lined 
by a considerable population. Along this road 
crowds thronged in 1692, for weeks and months, 
to witness the examinations.” 

It is a satisfaction to the vindictive reader of 
the annals of this time to know that Sam. Parris 
—guilty of divination by his own judgment, since 
he had plainly used the afflicted children for 
that purpose—was dismissed from his pastorate, 
where he had played the part rather of wolf than 
of shepherd, and finished his days in ignominy 
and want. While every reader will be glad to 
know that a good man, Joseph Green, came to 
soothe the sorrows and bind up the wounds, 
and destroy as much as mig)t be all memory of 
wrong and suffering in the piace. But though, 
for a few years, various Legisiatures passed 
small acts of acknowledgment and compensa- 
tioa, yet, wars and other troubles supervening, 
and possible shame at reopening the past, it so 
happens that for several of the murdered peo- 
ple the attainder has never been taken off to 
the present day. 








THE HARVEST OF WINTER : ICE- 
CUTTING ON THE HUDSON. 

A BRIGHT and intensely cold morning finds 
us in the thrifty village of Barrytown, about 
twenty miles above Poughkeepsie, on the Hud- 
son River. The scenery of the locality is grand 
at all seasons—the verdure of the summer and 
russet tinges of the fall, as well as the crys- 
tal formations of the winter, render the spot 
attractive in the extreme to tourists. But we 
are hardly on an excursion of pleasure—the 
keen air necessitates clothing too cumbrous 
for active motions ; still, our trip bids fair to 
be fruitful of interest. 

The surface of the broad river is crusted 
with ice averaging twelve inches in thickness ; 
groups of busy workmen dot this immense 
field ; horses are seen treading slowly before 
singular-looking apparatus; large buildings, 
with wide openings reaching from the ground 
to the roof, line the shore—everything speaks 
of animation, and we learn that the ice-harvest 
is being gathered. 

The water is too salt to freeze sufficiently 
thick to be available for summer use below 
Poughkeepsie, and from that city, for several 
miles up the river, the gatherers are now 
working like beavers. The scene before us, in 
the very heart of the harvesting field, resem- 
bles a large page of eccentric silhouettes. The 
river here is in the neighborhood of a mile and 
a half in width. We step upon the firm sur- 
face, and walk out to the end of 


THE ICE CANAL, 


nearly a mile from the bank. This channel is 
run out from shore in a diagonal line, and is 
about 25 feet wide. At the river terminus is a 
large opening called a “pond,” from which the 
ice-blocks have been cut. The canal is opened 
in its present direction to prevent the shelving 
of detached blocks in an unmanageable mass, 
On the margin of the “pond” an old canal 
horse, who by his slow and careful pace shows 
his long experience in the work, is dragging 
the ice-plow over the surface. This is not 
very unlike an ordinary plow; for the soli- 
tary, pointed blade are substituted several 
long, sharp prongs or teeth, which act saw- 
fashion, and are so adjusted that the ice is cut 
but half through. The farrows are opened in 
parallel lines, giving a surface dimension to 
the blocks of two and a half feet by two feet. 
As the plow passes over a small area, the 
men, furnished with long poles terminating in 
strong iron hooks for the purpose, haul the 
blocks to the source of the canal, where, after 
twenty-five or thirty blocks are collected, at- 
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tachments are made, and another patient horse 

draws the whole to the shore. Men stand 

along the edge, directing with their hooked 

poles the course of the pieces until they reach 
THE ICE-HOUSES, 


These are constructed with every regard for 
atmospheric changes, and are models of sim- 
plicity. The large one shown in our illustra- 
tion contains six rooms, four of which are 
"5 x 60 feet in area, and of an altitude sufficient 
to allow a packing of ice 30 feet high, and 
an open space of 20 feet for air. The two 
remaining rooms are 150 x 50 feet in dimension, 
and the entire building has a capacity of 48,000 
tons of ice. The walls of the houses are 
double, and filled in with saw-dust and tan. 
At the end of the houses nearest the canal the 
apparatus for raising the blocks is constructed, 
extending from the water to the roof. Froma 
distance this looks like two heavy ladders laid 
upon an inclined plane, each furnished with a 
pair of hand-rails, At the base of each are 
two pairs of wheels, over which pass endless 
chains, stretching to the summit. To these, 
bars are attached, at a respective distance of 
six feet, which with the chains form the 
“apron.” On a level with each floor of the 
building a platform connects the plane and 
door-sill, on which the blocks are deposited in 
order to fill each story in succession. 

HOISTING THE BLOCKS INTO THE HOUSES. 

As the ice accumulates at the base of the 
plane, the blocks are pushed one by one close 
to the lower pairs of wheels. Then the off 
edges are depressed, and as the chains force 


the bars along, they catch the blocks—like the | 


safety-cars that grasp the passenger trains on 
the famous Switch-back railroad leading to 
the summit of Mount Pisgah, at Mauch Chunk, 
Pa.—and carry them up to the second floor, 
where the removal of several slats, forming 
the surface of the plane, allows them to fall 
on the platform before mentioned. A strong 
staging is built in the interior of the house, ex- 
tending to the different rooms, on which the 
blocks are pushed to the apartment intended 
for their storage. From this staging an incline 
extends to the highest layer of ice. As the 
blocks are deposited on the platform the first 
is pushed toward the incline in the nearest 
apartment, the second in the next, and so on— 
the entire floor filling up evefily. 

In order to prevent the blocks crushing 
against each other, as they slide from the 
plane, a number of large-headed nails, called 
‘“‘scratchers,” are driven in it, whieh greatly 
diminish their velocity, and. render their 
“ shooting” of short range. 

When the first story is thoroughly packed, 
the slats are replaced in the plane, and those 
by the second platform removed, when the 
rooms are filled like those below. 

Five per cent. of all ice received into the 
building becomes useless by cracking and 
scratching. After a layer of blocks is com- 
pleted, a party of workmen shovel from the 
surface all the loose pieces and the snow, and 
throw them out of the building through the 
high, narrow air passages, shown on its sides. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE SUPPLY FOR SUMMER USE, 


we find, are still uncertain. Much anxiety is 
expressed by many of the oldest ice-men in re- 
gard to securing a good crop, on account of the 
recent thaw and severe rain. For many years 
past fully one-half of the usual crop has been 
gathered before this date. 

On the other hand, the crop is exciting the 
astonishment of many experienced harvesters, 
as well by its splendid quality as its great 
abundance. 

Asa rule, ice-gatherers are poorly paid. Their 
work is perilous, exhaustive and difficult, and 
their compensation seldom exceeds fifty dollars 
a@ month. 

The majority of the men employed upon the 
Hudson River, by the many companies operat- 
ing there, are Canadians, who appear quite at 
home in their laborious work. 








THE FEMININE INVASION OF 
THE CAPITOL. 

HaRDLy ever, since Coriolanus was met and 
conquered by his wife, mother and servant-girls 
before the walls of Rome, has a more deter- 
mined attack been made upon ‘the tyrant” 
than that of January the 11th, when Miss Vic- 
toria C. Woodhull, of Wall street, led her wo- 
men-at-arms into the committee-room of the 
House, at Washington. 

It was a delegation of ladies belonging to the 
woman’s suffrage interest, who met by appoint- 
ment with the House Judiciary Committee for 
the purpose of stating their side of the question, 
and of sustaining their several memorials by ar- 
gument. In addition to the members of the 
committee proper, there were several members 
of the House present who favor woman suffrage. 
They were mostly members from the New 
England States, with the exception of one or 
two from the Northwest. 

Among the warriors present were Miss Victo- 
ria C. Woodhull, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Beecher 
Hooker, Mrs. Pauline Davis, Mrs. Josephine 
Griffing, Miss Tennie C. Claflin, Miss Kate Stan- 
ton, Mrs. Powell, Miss Kate Hutchinson, and 
Mrs. Ela, wife of the New Hampshire Congress- 
man, with many lesser lights. 

Shortly after ten o’clock Miss Victoria C. 
Woodhull, of New York, opened the ball, at the 
suggestion of Judge Bingham, the chairman. 
Miss Woodhull, who is rather a prepossessing 
woman, laid aside her Alpine hat, pulled out a 
paper, previously prepared for the occasion, and 
commenced to read a well-considered address, 
in which she took far higher ground than has 
usually been assumed by her coadjutors. Her 
sex’s right of suffrage she claims under the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution, showing that women possess the 
right to vote now, without a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, 
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The Constitution, she avers, makes no dis- 
tinction of sex ; it defines a woman born or na- 
turalized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, to be a citizen ; it re- 
cognizes the right of citizens to vote, and de- 
clares that the right shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States, or by any State, 
on account of ‘race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.” Women, white and black, 
belong to races, although to different races, A 
race of people comprises all the people, male 
and female. The right to vote cannot be de- 
nied on account of race. All people included 
in the term ‘“‘race” have a right to vote, unless 
otherwise prohibited. 

During the progress of Miss Woodhull’s ad- 
dress, Miss Susan B. Anthony, in a black velvet 
gown, sat behind her, smiling graciously, and 
marking off elocutionary pauses with a benign 
finger. At its close, she remarked to the com- 
mittée that she was very glad Wall street had 
come down to open the eyes of Congress. 
Miss Anthony then demanded that the com- 
mittee should promise a discussion of the 
matter in the House, and to that effect eulo- 
gized Mr. B. F. Butler in a highly poetic 
manner. ‘I have always gloried in Butler,” 
she remarked, gazing approvingly at that 
gentlemen, “‘ever since he said ‘contra- 
band.’ Mr. Butler, I want you to say ‘ con- 
traband’ for us.” Two converts were made 
among the members of the committee. Mr. 
B. F. Butler, we need hardly say, was one of 
them, and the other was Mr. Loughridge, of 
Indiana, The majority of the committee were 
not convinced, and refused to take any notice 
of the ordeal to which they had been sub- 
jected ; but when the subject was brought to a 
vote, more than a third of the members were 
found to favor woman suffrage. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Senate re- 
fused to hear the delegates, the old Rhadaman- 
thuses pretending they had no time to crack 
jokes with the humorous Anthony, or listen to 
the wisdom of the learned and judicious Wood- 
hull. 

The National Convention of Suffragists then 
went on to hold some meetings, which had a 
bewildering effect upon the civic order of Wash- 
ington city. The lady members, also, borrowing 
countenance and support from each other, and 
finding their forces accumulating in victorious 
proportions, proceeded, between the meetings, 
to lobby with a ferocity never known before. 
What was most desperate, the women liked it. 
They are said to have kept a tally-list of mem- 
bers, who would promise anything to get away, 
representing almost a majority in Congress in 
favor of woman suffrage. They expect to carry 
their point in five years, although they have not 
yet won sixty Congressmen to their way of 
thinking. 

They sent in cards on an average, numbering, 
to different Representatives, fifty from each lady. 
Washington became one grand conversational 
salon. In nine cases out of ten, says a corTe- 
spondent of the Journal of Commerce, the lady 
is pretty, and talks continuously, rolling her 
eyes upward as if in a trance, 

The delegate from Wyoming, elected by the 
votes of women, could not be found. He at- 
tended no meeting of the ladies, and was ‘not 
at home ;” and is booked for defeat at the polls 
next election. 








THE SANTO DOMINGO COM- 
MiSSIONERS. 


At half-past twelve, on Tuesday, January 
17th, the United States steam frigate Tennessee, 
Captain Temple commander, having on board 
the Commissioners for Santo Domingo appointed 
by President Grant, got under way from New 
York, accompanied by a revenue cutter carry- 
ing a party of United States authorities and 
some invited guests. 

While proceeding down the harbor the Com- 
mission met and organized. They resolved to 
proceed directly to San Domingo City, touch- 
ing at the Bay of Samana only if the captain 
should think it advisable. Their reason for 
going to the capital first is to show a proper 
respect for the authorities of the country. 

The gentlemen composing the Board of Com- 
missioners are, Professor Andrew O. White, of 
Cornell Un‘versity; the Hon. Benjamin F. 
Wade, and Dr. Samuel Howe, the Boston phi- 
lanthropist. Their suite embraces the follow- 
ing persons: Allan A. Burton, secretary ; 
Frederick Douglass, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary ; Dr. C. C. Pavoy, of the Department of 
Agriculture, botanist, and an assistant from 
the Cambridge Scientific School ; Professor New- 
combe, of Cornell University, naturalist ; Pro- 
festor Blake, of the State Department, geolo- 
gist; Professor Ward, of the University of 
Rochester, assistant geologist ; R. R. Hitt and 
John P. Foley, stenographers; and Captain 
Henry Wade, secretary to his father. 

The press was represented by General H. V. 
Boynton, of the New York Associated Press, 
and the Cincinnati Gazetie ; Oscar G. Sawyer, of 
the New Yorld World ; Homer J. Ramsdell, of 
the New York Tribune; C. C. Fulton, of the 
Baltimore American; Arthur R. Shepherd, of 
the Washington Jtepublican; and James E. 
Taylor, artist of FraNK LESsLIz’s ILLUSTRATED 
NewspParer. Besides these, General Franz 
Sigel, Frederick Douglass, and the Hon. George 
Geddes, formerly President of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, and State Engineer, 
accompanied the Commissioners as invited 
guests. 

The subjects which the Commission are to 
investigate are indicated in the resolutions of 
of Congress, which direct the Commission to 
obtain answers to the following questions : 

I. What is the political state and condition of the 
Dominican Republic? 

Il. How many people has it? 

Ill. Do they desire to be annexed to the United 
Bit What is the physical, mental and moral condi- 
tion of the Dominicans? 

V. What is their condition as to material wealth 
and industrial capacity ? 


VI. What are the products and resourees of the 
country, mineral and agricultural ? 


forests? 

VIII. What is the general character of the soil, and 
what proportion of it is capable of cultivation? 

IX. What is the climate and health of the country? 

X, What are the bays, harbors and rivers? 

XI. What is the meteorological character of Domi- 
nica, and is it subject to sudden and convulsive 
changes like earthquakes and hurricanes? 

XII. What is the debt of the Government? Is it 
. ae and settled, or a floating and indeterminate 

e 

XIII. What are its treaties and engagements with 
other powers? 

XIV. What is the extent of the boundary, and how 
large is the territory ? 

XV. What part of the territory is covered by grants 
and concessions, and what are the names of the per- 
sons to whom they were given? 

XVI. What are the terms and conditions on which 
the Dominican Government may desire to be annexed 
to the United States? 


When these inquiries are answered by the 
Commission, the country wil) know how to 
decide as to the desirability of acquiring Santo 
Domingo. Even if the labors of the Commis- 
sion should not be finished in time for the 
action of the present Congress, the question 
can be speedily settled at the March session of 
the next Congress. 

The high moral standing of the Commis- 
sioners is a sufficient guarantee for the faith- 
ful, unbiased execution of their important 
duties. 

Our illustration pictures a social consultation 
of the party in the elegant saloon of the Ten- 
nessee, while proceeding down the harbor. 
The Commissioners are liberally supplied with 
all necessary maps, diagrams, books, and 
scientific instruments. 








PRUSSIA.—THE LANDWEHRMAN’S 
CHRISTMAS FURLOUGH. 


For acts of special bravery and meritorious 
services, the Prussian landwehrmen are fre- 
quently granted leave of absence from the army 
to aecompany squads of prisoners and wounded 
men to the large cities. These favors take the 
form of furloughs, and have, in many instances, 
been granted by the King himself. 

In our illustration, a soldier, wearing the 
decoration of the Iron Cross, has been per- 
mitted to return to his home for the holiday 
season. The Christmas-tree sparkles in the 
light of many candles with dainty trimmings. 
The aged mother sits by her spinning-wheel, 
rejoiced to know that at least one of her chil- 
dren from the battle-field can bid her a hearty 
** Merry Christmas.” The young wife rests her 
hand upon her soldier-husband’s shoulder, and 
listens as he repeats over and over again the 
sad story of the campaign. Children sport 
about the room, burnishing old firearms, and 
mingling their prattlings ‘with the more solemn 
words of older ones. 

But there is another—a sister, young and 
melancholy—to whom the noise of conversa- 
tion and congratulations of the season come as 
mournful pleasures. If he to whom she was 
betrothed when the tocsin was first sounded 
could only whisper his ‘‘ Merry Christmas” in 
her ear, she, too, would be joyous. Still she 
looks from the~window ; everything wears a 
shade of darkness and chill. 

Of a sudden footsteps are heard in the entry, 
slow and light ; then a heavy body leaps up the 
stairs, three at a jump; the door fails to resist 
a nervous push; a burly-looking man rushes 
in, and the lonely one flies to his opened arms, 
knowing that now, indeed, it is a ‘ Merry 
Christmas” for all. 








MARVELS OF DISCOVERY. 
Leerosy is unfortunately a scourge in 
Hawaii, and the legislation has found it necessary to 
pass an act, on the ancient bases, for forming sepa- 
rate hospitals and districts for lepers, and no one is 
to be allowed to visit them without special leave from 
the President of the Board of Health. 


Ir appears, from the returns made to the 
Census Office, that the coloreé population in 1870, in 
1,030 counties, was 1,507,011 ; in 1860, the colored pop- 
ulation in the same counties was 1,441,402. The gain 
is a little over four and a half per cent. ; and, leaving 
out the Northern States, which are included in the 
totals, the gain would be less than three per cent, 


AccorpineG to a French statistician, taking 
the mean of many accounts, a man fifty years of age 
has slept 6,000 days, worked 6,500 days, walked 800 
days, amused himself 4,000 days, was eating 1,500 
days, was sick 500 days, etc. He ate 79,000 pounds of 
bread, 16,000 pounds of meat, 4,000 pounds of vege- 
tables, eggs and fish, and drank 7,000 gallons of 
liquid. This would make a respectable lake of three 
hundred feet surface, and three deep, on which a 
small steamboat could navigate. 


FisH-CULTURE, which has been so successfally 
carried on in this State by Mr. Seth Green, of Roches- 
ter, is conducted in California. The California and 
Lake Tahoe Artificial Fish-culture Company has @ 
fish ranche four miles from Truckee, with six ponds, 
each about one hundred feet square, and containing 
2,000 trout three years old, 14,000 two years old, and 
110,000 one year old and younger, all born in a hatch- 
ing-house, The farmers have purchased extensively, 
and have placed the trout in small ponds on their 
ranches, where the fish continue to live in a vigorous 
and healthy condition. 


A NEW sequoia, or “‘ big tree,” forty feet and 
four inches in diameter, has been discovered lately 
near Visalia, in Southern California. This is thicker 
by seven feet than any other that has yet been found. 
A section of one of the big trees of California, the 
sequoia in scientific phrase, is now on exhibition in 
Cincinnati. It is seventy-six feet in circumference 
and fourteen feet high ; in other words, fourteen feet 
of the tree was cut off; and, standing on the floor of 
a hall, it gives one a perfectly clear idea of the enor- 
mous size of the tree from which it was taken. The 
section was cut last year in the Mariposa grove, about 
two hundred and fifty miles southeast of San Fran- 
cisco, and far up the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. It was divided and hauled one 
hundred and forty miles to Stockton on three wagons 





by seventeen yoke of cattle. 


Vil. What are the products of the waters and | 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Kine Vicror Emmanvet has given a ban- 
quet in honor of General Sheridan, 


Tue New Testament revisers have finished 
the first half of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 


Tue Pope, notwithstanding his years and 
weight, is still very skillful at billiards, 


Tue Dean of Ripon is waging war against 
stained glass windows in the English churches, 


Hiram Powers, the sculptor, will visit us 
next summer, for the first time in thirty-three years. 


Str Epwin Lanpseer is in such miserable 


health that he has relinquished his brush and easel 
forever. 


Manzont, the illustrious poet of Italy, has 


reached his eighty-seventh year, and is mentally as 
rous as ever. 


Mrs. Eten Key Btvnt, sister. to Philip 
Barton Key, killed by Sickles, is giving readings at 
Homburg, Germany. 


Hamitton Coiirce has, as a new Professor 
of Chemistry, Prof. A. H. Chester, late of Columbia 
College, New York city. 


TE Pone will be henceforth represented in 
Germany only by a Nuncio in Berlin. The Nuncio in 
Munich been recalled. 


GeorcE Farrsarrn, the family piper of Sir 
Walter Scott, died in December, and thus finished the 
list of the Wizard’s servants, 


Viscount Ponson pu Terriaz, one of the 
most popular romancists of France, was killed in one 
of the battles around Orleans, 


Tue Catholic youth of England are raising 
a fund to present to the Pope on the twenty-fifth 
ew of his accession, which will occur in June 
nex 


Rev. Dr. S. 8. Scumucker, of Gettysburgh, 

Pa., has been offered the Chair of Moral and Intel- 

— Philosophy in the State University of Ne- 
raska. 


Queen VicrortA has purchased from the 
city of Halifax the late residence of the Duke of Kent 
in Nova Scotia, and presented it to the inhabitants for 


a public park. 

Lrevtenant-Commanper H. B. Ropseson. 
U.S.N., has sent to the library of Yale College about 
four hundred Me ra ng and Chinese coins, many of 
them of great antiquity. . . 


Tue Hon. Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, of 
Newark, N. J., who declined the mission to England 
after his nomination was confirmed, is to be sent to 
the United States Senate. 


Dr. R. J. Gatiina, the inventor of the cele- 
brated Gatling revolving gun, or ‘mitrailleur, has 
taken up his residence in Hartford, having removed 
his family from Indiana. \ 


ArcuBisHop Dupan.oup is cfptive to the 
Germans, who charge that he is a sp} in French ser- 
vice, the French army the information he 
had drawn from Catholic Bavarian officers. 


JoserH Joun, the religious  painPer, whose 
*“ Changed Cross” is the best American chromo, has 
had his “ Beautiful Snow ” alsochromo-lithog aphed 
—the subject taken from Watson’s well-known ba Sai. 


Bricuam Youna’s fortune is estimated to\be 
not far from $8,000,000 or $9,000,000, and to be rap 
en He is evidently desirous of leaving, 
b+ seer he dies, $2,000 or $3,000 a piece to his numer 
wives. : 


Leiann’s new Breitmann Ballads, call 
“Hans Breitmann as an Uhland,” are issued by 
American publishers, the Petersons. Boucicault h 
appropriated the name of the hero for a character in 
his new play. 


AN Eagle weekly mentions among the 
prominent literary men who are or have been spirit- 
ualists, Dickens, Thackeray, Browning, Disraeli, Car- 
lyle, Matthew Arnold, and a score of the best knowr 
names in Great Britain. 


THE unusual ceiebration—a Pearl Wedding 
—took place in Bergen, N. J., January 12th. Mr. and 
Mrs. George Tice were the groomsman and bride, the 
former ninety-one years old, the latter eighty-seven. 
They have fifty-nine living descendants. 


Mr. Grorce W. McCotvovm, of this city, has 
romised to endow New Hampshire’s proposed State 
ormal School with $20,000, if it is located in ‘his 

native town, Mount Vernon, and to give it $10,000 for 
the three years following its establishment. 


His Exceiiency Ito Fueat Hivrvusmt, As- 
sistant Minister of Finance of the Empire of Japan, 
who is accredited as Commissioner to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, arrived at San Francisco 
January 17th. His suite numbers twenty-two per- 
sons. 


Baron Gerroxt, the Prussian Minister. has 
received a lot of silver and gold plate and coins from 
one of the old German cities, which are supposed to 
have been left there by one of the Roman generals 
during an expedition into the old country known as 
Allemania. 


Au.upine to the recent affliction of Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College, a Boston paper says 
that some years ago he lost three loved daughters in 
one week by scarlet fever ; since then he has lost a 
son and another daughter within two days of each 
other, and now follow the deaths of two more beauti- 
ful daughters within three days of each other. 


MarienneE is a very good sort of Roman 
Catholic Sister, who is peddling a prophesy, among 
the peasants of France, that the Germans are to be 
cleared out, horse, foot, and dragoons, but Paris 
must fall first, because of its iniquities in the sight of 
Heaven. There is a slight pecuniary charge connected 
with the prophesy, but it is readily paid, the prospect 
which the money purchases is so pleasant. 


Rosert Bucnanan has written a poem 
about the marriage of the Princess Louise as “a 
veritable star of Hope arising on a dark and melan- 
choly wild.” The Marquis dges not consider himself 
a@ melancholy wild, and is as aa gen | disgusted. 
By-the-way, they have a story England about 
Louise’s falling in love with her sister’s tutor, and 
this soft young marquis being raked up as a substi- 
tute, in a violent hurry, by the ancient mother. 


A New York social scandal of the saddest 
character has been most unfortunately allowed to 
transpire. Calvin R. Cross, about Thanksgiving Day, 
married at St. Thomas’s a young lady of New Ham- 
burg, N. Y. He meanwhile hau a wife and boy living 
at a respectable hotel. A short time since he disap- 
peared, leaving his legitimate wife destitute, and his 
second, who isan heiress, alone. The reporters have 
been let loose on the track of this affair, and find that 
Cross was a popular and fashionable young man, 
under thirty years of age, spending $10,000 per an- 
num while his salary at the Central National Bank 
was $2,000; they have also counted the pantaloons 
left in his apartment, discovered that the first Mrs. 
Cross had formerly been indiscreet, so as to render a 
marriage necessary , that the second Mrs. Cross was 
the seventh lady he had been affianced to, and other 
matters cqually pertinent to the business and im- 
; proving to the public mind, 
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SOME LEGENDS 
OF THE NEW ENGLAND COAST. 


By Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

teenie 
ILLUSTRATED. 

III. | 

SALEM—(conciupep. ) | 


Ir is a common error to suppose that the 
three learned professions lead the people in | 
point of intelligence. On the contrary, trained | 
in grooves not easy to leave, they remain as | 
they were in the beginning, and almost all ad- | 
vance comes from the outside. This was never 
better exemplified than in the Witchcraft delu- | 
sion. If the physicians then had possessed | 
either acuteness, skill, or candor, they would 
have checked the girls in their first spasms; if | 
the ministers had been what they should have 
been ere daring to undertake the cure of souls, 
instead of lending countenance to their preten- 
sions and praying over the girls, they would 
have punished them and made them fear the 
consequences of their manceuvres; if the law- 
yers had exercised any quality which a lawyer 
should possess, they would have sifted their 
testimony till it blew away in the wind, and 
would have utterly cast out the evidence of 
spectres, instead of greedily receiving it and 
hounding on the poor wretches to their death. 
When justices, deacons, doctors and gentry 
hurried to wonder over and sympathize with 
the young impostors, when their leaders came 
to be mad, it is no marvel that the people lost 
their head and followed after. In the faith 
that the girls were bewitched, and that Satan 
acted only through human agencies, they 
clamored to know who it was that had be- 
witched them ; and thus beset, the girls, either 
at random or because there was no one to be- 
friend her, or at Mr. Parris’s half-hinted sugges- 
tion, timidly pronounced a name. “Good,” 
they said, “‘ Good” —cheating their consciences, 
perhaps, by making it only a surname; they 
had no such timidity by-and-by; and Sarah 
Good was consequently apprehended. When 
she was examined, two others had been named, 
arrested, and were examined with her. 

Sarah Good was a poor creature—homeless, 
destitute, deserted by her husband, with a 
family of children to support by odds and ends 
of work, by begging from door to door, and 
scraping together in any way what little she 
could. Doubtless she was a nuisance in the 
neighborhood, as most impecunious and shift- 
less people are, and her reputation was not 
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and of pity for the tortured girls; who had 
been told by the physicians that they were be- 
witched ; who had seen the ministers oracularly 
confirm this statement; who had heard Mr. 
Parris make it the subject of his vehement dis- 
courses Sunday after Sunday, while the distem- 
per of the girls alarmed the congregation ; who 
had Jately done nothing but look for the guilty 
author of this diabolism, drew a breath of re- 
lief when at last the witch was named ; so plau- 
sible a person, a vagrant and friendless ; and it 
must be admitted that Sarah Good and Mrs. 
Osburne—an elderly person, sometimes bed- 
ridden, sometimes distracted, who absented 
herself from meeting—and the slave Tituba, 
were the best possible selections that the cun- 
ning hussies could have made ; and the people 
were satisfied. Mrs. Osburne died in prison 
nine months afterward ; Tituba confessed—as 
she subsequently averred, uader stress of beat- 
ings from Mr. Parris—and, lying in jail a year 
and a month, was finally sold for her fees ; but 
Sarah Good drank her cup, bitter all her life 
long, to the bitter dregs. The meeting-house 
was thronged at her examination; she was 
placed on a platform in full sight of all there ; 
Mr. Parris had excited every one with his im- 
passioned opening prayer ; the array of magis- 
trates, marshal and constable were enough to 
strike awe into her soul at any time, much 
more when her life was at stake. Acquainted 
with want, with sorrow and obloquy, her heart 
had been hardened, and she gave back no mild 
answers to the catechising. The justices as- 
sumed her g™‘lt to be already established, en- 
deavored to make her involve herself, gave 
leading questions to the witnesses, allowed all 
manner of abominable interruptions, and brow- 
beat and abused her. When the afflicted chil- 
| dren were introduced, at a glance of her eye 
| they straightway fainted and went into spasms, 
cried out that they were pinched and pricked 
| and throttled, and fell stiff as the dead. Upon 
| being taken to her and touched by her, the 
| color returned to their faces, their limbs re- 
laxed, they immediately became calm and well; 
so that it seemed to be demonstrated before the 
eyes of the credulous audience that the malign 
miasm had been received back again into the 
| witch. 

She herself could not tell what to make 
of it, and never doubted the fact that the girls 
suffered as they seemed to do; she only de- 
clared that it was not she that caused it, and 
must be the others—which simple exclamation 
the justices used as a confession of her own 
guilt, and accusation and evidence against the 
others. ‘* What is it that you say,” asked Ha- 
thorne, ‘‘when you go muttering away from 
persons’ honses?” ‘Tf I must tell, I will tell,” 
{she answers. ‘Do tell us, then,” he urges. 
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“Tf I must tell, I will tell: it is the Command- 
ments. I may say my Commandments, I hope.” 
‘What Commandment is it?” Poor Sarah 
Good could not for the life of her remember a 
Commandment. “If I must tell you, I will 
tell,” she cays then—“ it is a psalm ;” and after 
a time she murmurs some fragment that she 
has succeeded in recalling. Before long her 
husband was brought in to testify against her. 
She was sent to prison—thrice leaping off her 
horse, railing against the magistrates, and 
essaying to take her own life—and afterward 
loaded down with iron fetters and with cords, 
since it was supposed a witch needed double 
fastenings, till led out, four months later, to 
her execution. Meanwhile her child, five years 
old, was apprehended for a witch; the marks 
of her little teeth were shown on Ann Putnam’s 
arm; Mercy Lewis and the others produced 
pins with which she had pricked them; she 
was committed to prison and loaded with chains 
like her mother, Outraged, oppressed, and 
feeling there was no justice in the world unless 
the Powers that rule it made her word true, 
when, upon the scaffold, the cruel minister, 
Nicholas Noyes, told Sarah Good she was a 
witch, and she knew she was a witch, she 
turned upon him and cried, “ You are a liar! 
and God shall give you blood to drink!” 
Twenty-five years afterward, and unrepenting, 
Nicholas Noyes died of an internal hemorrhage, 
the vital torrent pouring from his mouth and 
strangling him with his own blood. 

After the first three witches had been pro- 
claimed, the business began in earnest, and the 
girls “cried out upon” enough to keep the 
magistrates’ hands full ; consternation and ter- 
ror ran like wildfire through the community, 
which was unlettered and ignorant to a large 
degree, the learning of the fathers having died 
with them, and the schools not being yet estab- 
lished ; presently everybody was either accused 
or accusing, there was a witch in every house, 
the only safety for any was in suspecting 
a neighbor. If one expressed doubt of 
the afiiicted children, he was marked from 
that moment. The Rey. Francis Dane sus- 
pected them; his family were cried out 
upon, two of his children and many of his 
grandchildren being imprisoned, and some 
sentenced to death. The Rev. John Higginson 
—of whom it was said, ‘his very presence 
puts vice out of countenance, his conversation 
is a glimpse of heaven )\—disbelieved in them ; 
his daughter Anna was committed as a witch. 
Husbands were made to criminate their wives, 
children, their parents; when one of the ac- 
cusing girls fell away, she was herself accused, 
but knowing what todo, was saved by a con- 
fession of impossibiyties. Anything was taken 
nightmares of this one, the 
es of that, the hysterics of the 
other, andf any careless gossip that never 
should bavp been uttered at all. If a prisoner 






anger of the magistrates were kindled against 
that one in especial. Hundreds were under 
arrest ; hundreds confessed to what they never 






the isons were full, and executions be- 
gan./ The accusations of the afiflicted girls 
mouwhted by degrees from simple witchcraft 
and writing in the Black Man’s book, with the 


Pamiliar of a yellow-bird suckling the fingers, 
/to that of a baptism and sacrament of blood 
administered by the devil himself, and finally 
to that of fell and terrible murders. Their 
narratives were all of the same character, their 
imaginations filthy and limited in flight, and 
the only assertions in the whole of their rodo- 
montade of any brilliance was Tituba’s reply as 
to how they went to their place of meeting. ‘* We 
ride upon sticks, and are there presently,” and 
the description of Mr. Burroughs’s trumpet- 
stone to convene his witches—“‘a sound that 
reached over the country far and wide, sending 
its blasts to Andover, and wakening its echoes 
along the Merrimack to Cape Ann and the ut- 
termost settlements everywhere.” Kindness 
had no effect upon the girls; when Mrs. Proc- 
ter, three of whose children their representa- 
tions had cast into prison, and whom they had 
torn away from her home, leaving her forlorn 
“little maid” of four years old to come out 
and scan the passers-by, in hopes each one 
might be her father or her mother, her brother 
or her sister come back—when Mrs. Procter 
mildly said to one of them, “ Dear child, it is 
not so,” and solemnly added, “There is an- 
other judgment, dear child,” they redoubled 
their convulsions, and grew so outrageous that 
John Procter, protecting his wife from their 
insults, was himself accused and hung. The 
- prisoners, meanwhile, were crowded in sach 
noisome dungeons, that many died and’ many 
lost their reason; some also were tortured to 
procure confession—feet and head bound to- 
gether till the blood poured from eyes and 
nose, 

The accusations were by no means con- 
fined to Salem; Andover, Beverly, Boston, 
were ransacked to fill them—the girls had 
tasted blood and were pitiless. A Mrs. Easty 
was taken from the old Crowningshielad Farm 
in Topsfield (now owned by Mr. Thomas W. 
Pierce), and brought to court; she was a wo- 
man of station and character ; even:the magis- 
trates were affected by her mien ; and though 
Ann Putnam and others cried, ‘Oh, Goody 
Easty, Goody Easty, you are the woman, you 
are the woman!” she was discharged, having 
endured several weeks’ confinement ; but upon 
that there arose such an uproar among the 
girls, such fresh fits and tormentings, that, 
after having enjoyed her home for only two 
days, she was again arrested by the brutal Mar- 
shal Herrick, and presently hung. But even 
in her last hour this noble woman sent to the 
Governor a petition in behaif of her fellow- 
prisoners, yet asking no favor for herself. Mr. 
Upham describes a scene at ihe trial of Sarah 
Cloyse, taken every incident from the record, 
which perfectly illustrates the callousness of 





these giris. 


“Then Sarah Cloyse asked forwater, and sat 
down, as one seized with a dying fainting- 
fit; and several of the afflicted fell into fits, 
and some of them cried out, ‘Oh, her spirit 
has gone to prison to her sister Nurse 

“The audacious lying of the witnesses ; the 
horrid monstrousness of their charges against 
Sarah Cloyse, of having bitten the flesh of the 
Indian brute, and drank herself and distributed 
to others as deacon, at an infernal sacrament, 
the blood of the wicked creatures making these 
foul and devilish declarations, known by her to 
be utterly and wickedly false; and the fact 
that they were believed by the deputy, the 
council, and the assembly, were more than she 
could bear. Her soul sickened at such unim- 
aginable depravity and wrong; her nervous 
system gave way ; she fainted and sank to the 
floor. The manner in which the girls turned 
the incident against her shows how they were 
hardened to all human feeling, and the cunning 
art which, on all occasions, characterized their 
proceedings. That such an insolent interrup- 
tion and disturbance, on their part, was per- 
mitted without rebuke from the Court, is a 
perpetual dishonor to every member of it. The 
scene exhibited at this moment, in the meeting- 
house, is worthy of an attempt to imagine. 
The most terrible sensation was naturally pro- 
duced by the swooning of the prisoner, the 
loudly uttered and savage mockery of the girls, 
and their going simultaneously into fits, scream- 
ing at the top of their voices, twisting into all 
possible attitudes, stiffened as in death, or 
gasping with convulsive spasms of agony, and 
crying out, at intervals, ‘There is the Black 
Man whispering in Cloyse’s ear.’ ‘There is a 
yellow-bird flying round her head.’ John In- 
dian, on such occasions, used to confine his 
achievements to tumbling and rolling his ugly 
body about the floor. The deepest commisera- 
tion was felt by all for the ‘afflicted,’ and men 
and women rushed to hold and soothe them. 
There was, no doubt, much loud screeching, 
and some miscellaneous faintings through the 
whole crowd. At length, by bringing the suf- 
ferers into contact with Goody Cloyse, the dia- 
bolical fiuid passed back into her, they were all 
relieved, and the examination was resumed.” 

i fact, neither age nor condition had any 
effect upon the prosecutors. Rebecca Jacobs, 
partially deranged, was snatched from her four 
young children, one of them an infant, and the 
others who were able to walk following after 
her, crying bitterly. Martha Carrier, who the 
children said had promise from the Black Man 
of being Queen of Hell, and who had sternly 
rebuked the magistrates, and declared she had 
seen no man ko black as themselves, was made 
to hear her children, seven or eight years 
old, confess themselves witches who had set 
their hands to the book, testify against her, and 
procure her death. Rebecca Nurse, past three 
score and ten, wife of a wealthy citizen, ven- 
erated by high and low, was brought to trial in 
her infirm condition, accused by the girls at the 
very time when she was praying for them. On 
the jury’s bringing in a verdict of innocence, 
they were reprimanded by the Chief-Justice, 
and remanded to confinement till they brought 
in a verdict of guilty ; and though her neighbors 
made affidavits and petitions in her behalf, she 
was condemned ; after which Mr. Parris, who 
had long since gotten affairs into his own 
hands, had intimidated outsiders, and was 
having everything his own way, prepared one 
of his most solemn scenes to further excite the 
people ; and Mrs. Nurse, delicate, if not dying 
as it was, after her shameful trial, her cruel 
and indecent exposures, was brought into 
church, covered with chains, and there excom- 
municated by her old pastor, Nicholas Noyes— 
the crowd of spectators believing they saw a 
woman not only lost for this life, but barred 
out from salvation in the life to come. She 
was thrown, after death, into a hole beneath 
the gallows ; but her husband and sons recov- 
ered her body in the night, brought it home to 
her weeping daughters, and buried it in her 
own garden. 

With that, the girls, grown bold, had flown 
at higher game than any, the Rev. George 
Burroughs, one of Mr. Parris’s rivals and pre- 
decessors. This person had suffered almost 
everything in Salem ere leaving it for Casco 
Bay ; he had lost his wife and children there, 
his salary had not been paid him, and he had 
even been arrested in his pulpit for the debt 
of his wife’s funeral expenses, which he had 
previously paid by an order on the church- 
treasurer, The malignities that he now endured 
are only explicable by remembering his un- 
popularity in Salem ; he was cast into a black 
dungeon, accused of witchcraft on the evidence 
of such feats of strength as holding out a gun 
by inserting the joint of a finger in the muzzle, 
and after that accused of the murder of his two 
wives and of his children, of Mr. Lawson’s wife 
and child, and of various others, covered with 
all abuses, and finally hung, and buried beneath 
the gallows, with his chin and foot protruding 
from the ground. Mr. Upham gives a chapter 
in his trial too graphically to escape quotation 
here: 

“The examination of Mr. Burroughs pre- 
sented a spectacle, all things considered, of 
rare interest and curiosity: the grave dignity 
of the magistrates; the plain, dark figure of 
the prisoner; the half-crazed, half-demoniac 
aspect of the girls; the wild, excited crowd ; 
the horror, rage, and pallid exasperation of 
Lawson, Goodman Fuller, and others, also of 
the relatives and friends of Burroughs’s two 
former wives, as the deep damnation of their 
taking off and the secrets of their bloody graves 
were being brought to light; and the child on 
the stand telling her awful tales of ghosts in 
winding-sheets, with napkins round their heads, 
poiuting to their death-wounds, and saying that 
‘their blood did cry for vengeance’ upon their 
murderer. The prisoner stands alone: all were 
raving around him, while he is amazed, as- 
tounded at such folly and wrong in others, and 
humbly sensible of his own unworthiness, bowed 
down under the mysterious Providence that 
permitted such things for a season, yet strong 





and steadfast in conscious innocence and up- 
rightness.” 

But though such countless arrests and trials 
and condemnations were had, and so many 
executions, the most startling incident among 
them all was the death of old Giles Corey. 

Giles Corey was a man of marked traits, not 
the least marked of which was, an unbending 
will and a heart that knew no fear. In the 
course of his long life he had never submitted 
to a wrong without retaliation, he had suffered 
no encroachments on his rights, he had cared 
nothing for the speech of other people, but had 
always spoken his own mind, let who would 
stand at the door; he had quarreled with his 
acquaintance, beaten his servants, sued his 
neighbors for slander, and, such experience 
tending toward small self-control, he had been 
involved in ceaseless litigation, and as often 
as not had been in the right. Late in life he 
married, for his third wife, Martha, a woman of 
intelligence beyond her time, and joined the 
Church ; and he was eighty years old when the 
Witchcraft excitement began. With his ardent 
and eager temperament, nothing abated by 
age, he was immediately interested in the 
afflicted children, and soon as fanatical as the 
worst in regard to them. That his wife should 
laugh at it all, should suppose those God-fear- 
ing men, the magistrates, blind, should assert 
there was no such thing as a witch at all, and, 
when he had seen their agonies with his own 
eyes, that the afflicted children did but dissem- 
ble, and should hide his saddle that he might 
stay at home, and no longer swell the press that 
urged the matter on, filled him with amazement 
and rage ; he exclaimed angrily that the devil 
was in her, and, for all he knew, she might be 
a witch herself! When his wife was arrested, 
these words of his were remembered ; he was 
plied in court with artful questions, whose re- 
plies must needs be unfavorable to her ; two of 
his sons-in-law testified to his recent disagree- 
ment with her, to his bewitched cattle, and 
other troubles, and he was obliged to give a 
deposition against her. But he could not be 
forced to make the deposition amount to any- 
thing ; and, indignant with him for that con- 
tumacy, his wife’s accusers became his own, 
and he was cast into jail for a wizard. Once 
imprisoned, with leisure to reflect, conscious 
that he had never used witchcraft in his life, 
he began to believe that others might be as in- 
nocent as he, to be aware of the hallucination 
to which he had been subject, to see that his 
wife, by that time sentenced to execution, was 
a guiltless martyr, to feel his old love and ten- 
derness for her return upon him, to be filled 
with remorse for his anger with her, for his 
testimony and deposition, and with his old hot 
wrath against his two sons-in-laws, whose word 
had done her to death. 

He comprehended the whole situation, that 
unless he confessed to a lie nothing could save 
him, that if he were tried he would certainly 
be condemned, and his property would be con- 
fiscated under the attainder. He desired in 
his extremity some punishment on his two un- 
faithful sons-in-law, some reward for his two 
faithful ones. He sent for the necessary instru- 
ments and made his will, giving all his large 
property to his two faithful sons-in-law, and 
guarding the gift with every careful form of 
words known tothe law. That properly done 
and witnessed, his resolve was taken. He 
determined never to be tried. If he was not 
tried, he could not be condemned; if he was not 
condemned, this disposition of his property 
could not be altered. The only way to accom- 
plish this was by refasing to plead either guilty 
or not guilty. And this he did. When taken 
into court he maintained a stubborn silence, he 
refused to open his lips ; and till the prisoner 
answered ‘ guilty” or “not guilty,” the trial 
could not take place. For this, also, there was 
but one remedy, and old Giles Corey knew it ; 
but his mind was made up; it was the least 
atonement he could make his wife—to requite 
the sons that had been loyal to her, and to meet 
himself a harder fate than he had given her. 
Perhaps, too, he saw that it needed such a 
thing to awaken the people, and he was the 
voluntary sacrifice. He received unflinchingly 
the sentence of the Peine forte et dure, and from 
that moment never utttered a syllable. This 
unspeakably dreadful torture condemned one 
to a dark cell, there, with only a strip of cloth- 
ing, to be laid upon the floor with an iron 
weight upon the chest, receiving the alternate 
fare of three mouthfuls of bread on one day, 
and on the next three draughts of the nearest 
stagnant water, till obstinacy yielded or death 
arrived. In Giles Corey’s case—excommunica- 
tion having been previously pronounced on a 
self-murderer by the inexorable church-mem- 
bers—the punishment was administered in the 
outside air, and the weights were of stone ; he 
was strong, in spite of years ; the anguish was 
long; pressed by the burden, his tongue pro- 
traded from his mouth, a constable struck it 
back with his staff, but not a word came with 
it, and he died unflinching, never pleading 
either guilty or not guilty. With this before 
unheard-of judicial murder in the Colonies, a 
universal horror shuddered through the people 
already surfeited with horrors, and all at once 
their eyes opened to the enormity of these pro- 
ceedings. Three days afterward, the last pro- 
cession of victims, once hooted and insulted as 
they went, jolted now in silence through the 
long and tedious ways to the summit of Witch 
Hill, and, taking their farewell look at the wide 
panorama of land and sea, the last witches were 
hanged. It was in vain for Cotton Mather to 
utter his incendiary eloquence beneath the 
gallows and endeavor to rekindle the dying 
fires in the breasts of the sorry and silent 
people; for Mr. Noyes to exclaim, as the bodies 
swung off, “‘ What a sad thing it is to see eight 
firebrands of hell hanging there!” The min- 
isters exhorted, the frantic girls cried out on 
one and another, and flew at so high a quarry 
as the wife of the Rev. John Hale, a woman of 
almost perfect life; and though Mrs. Hale’s 
husband had persecuted others, when the 
thunderbolt fell on his own roof, he awoke to 





his delirium: then the Commoners of Andover 
instituted suits for slander, and with that the 
bubble burst, and not another witch was hung. 
The whole Colony was shaken with remorse, 
and the reaction from the excitement was like 
death. The accusing girls came out of their 
convulsions unregarded ; one or two afterward 
married ; the rest, with the exception of Ann 
Putnam, led openly shameless lives. Seven 
years afterward, bereft of her father and 
mother, and with the care of a large family ot 
young brothers and sisters, and a constitution 
utterly broken down by her career of fits and 
contortions, Ann Putnam read in the open 
church a confession of her crimes, partook of 
the communion, and the tenth year following 
she died. It is a brief and very strange confes- 
sion ; in. it all the sin is laid upon Satan, and so 
artlessly that one can but give her innocence 
the benefit of a doubt; and whether the girl 
was the subject of delusive trances or of wick- 
edness, must remain a mystery until the science 
of psychology has made further advances than 
it has done to-day. When the people had fully 
come to their senses, the jury that had passed 
verdict on the accused wrote and circulated an 
avowal of their regret ; Judge Sewall rose in 
his place in the Old South Church in Boston and 
made a public acknowledgment of his error, 
and supplication for forgiveness, and every year 
thereafter kept a day of humiliation and prayer; 
but Chief-Justice Stoughton remained as infatu- 
ated at the last as at the first ; and of the min- 
isters who had been active in the vile work, 
Cotton Mather, Sam. Parris, Nicholas Noyes, 
there is not a particle of evidence that one of 
them repented or regretted it. But Salem 
Village was ruined, its farms were neglected, 
its roads broken up, its fences scattered, its 
buildings out of order, industrial pursuits were 
destroyed, famine came, taxes were due and 
lands were sold to meet them, whole families 
moved away, and the place became almost 
depopulated. One spot there, says the histo- 
rian, bears marks of the blight to-day—the old 
meeting-house road. ‘*The Surveyor of High- 
ways ignores it. The old, gray, moss-covered 
stone walls are dilapidated and thrown out of 
line. Not a house is on either of its borders, 
and no gate opens or path leadsto any. Neglect 
and desertion brood over the contiguous 
ground. On both sides there are the remains 
of cellars, which declare that once it was lined 
by a considerable population. Along this road 
crowds thronged in 1692, for weeks and months, 
to witness the examinations,” 

It is a satisfaction to the vindictive reader of 
the annals of this time to know that Sam. Parris 
—guilty of divination by his own judgment, since 
he had plainly used the afflicted children for 
that purpose—was dismissed from his pastorate, 
where he had played the part rather of wolf than 
of shepherd, and finished his days in ignominy 
and want. While every reader will be glad to 
know that a good man, Joseph Green, came to 
soothe the sorrows and bind up the wounds, 
and destroy as much as might be all memory of 
wrong and suffering in the piace. But though, 
for a few years, various Ligisiatures passed 
small acts of acknowledgment and compensa- 
tioa, yet, wars and other troubles supervening, 
and possible shame at reopening the past, it so 
happens that for several of the murdered peo- 
ple the attainder has never been taken off to 
the present day. 








THE HARVEST OF. WINTER : ICE- 
CUTTING ON THE HUDSON. 


A BRIGHT and intensely cold morning finds 
us in the thrifty village of Barrytown, about 
twenty miles above Poughkeepsie, on the Hud- 
son River. The scenery of the locality is grand 
at all seasons—the verdure of the summer and 
russet tinges of the fall, as well as the crys- 
tal formations of the winter, render the spot 
attractive in the extreme to tourists. But we 
are hardly on an excursion of pleasure—the 
keen air necessitates clothing too cumbrous 
for active motions ; still, our trip bids fair to 
be fruitful of interest. 

The surface of the broad river is crusted 
with ice averaging twelve inches in thickness ; 
groups of busy workmen dot this immense 
field ; horses are seen treading slowly before 
singular-looking apparatus; large buildings, 
with wide openings reaching from the ground 
to the roof, line the shore—everything speaks 
of animation, and we learn that the ice-harvest 
is being gathered. 

The water is too salt to freeze sufficiently 
thick to be available for summer use below 
Poughkeepsie, and from that city, for several 
miles up the river, the gatherers are now 
working like beavers. The scene before us, in 
the very heart of the harvesting field, resem- 
bles a large page of eccentric silhouettes. The 
river here is in the neighborhood of a mile and 
a half in width. We step upon the firm sur- 
face, and walk out to the end of 


THE ICE CANAL, 


nearly a mile from the bank. This channel is 
run out from shore in a diagonal line, and is 
about 25 feet wide. At the river terminus is a 
large opening called a ‘ pond,” from which the 
ice-blocks have been cut. The canal is opened 
in its present direction to prevent the shelving 
of detached blocks in an unmanageable mass, 
On the margin of the “pond” an old canal 
horse, who by his slow and careful pace shows 
his long experience in the work, is dragging 
the ice-plow over the surface. This is not 
very unlike an ordinary plow; for the soli- 
tary, pointed blade are substituted several 
long, sharp prongs or teeth, which act saw- 
fashion, and are so adjusted that the ice is cut 
but half through. The farrows are opened in 
parallel lines, giving a surface dimension to 
the blocks of two and a half feet by two feet. 
As the plow passes over a small area, the 
men, furnished with long poles terminating in 
strong iron hooks for the purpose, haul the 
blocks to the source of the canal, where, after 
twenty-five or thirty blocks are collected, at 
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tachments are made, and another patient horse 
draws the whole to the shore. Men stand 
along the edge, directing with their hooked 


poles the course of the pieces until they reach 
THE ICE-HOUSES, 

These are constructed with every regard for 
atmospheric changes, and are models of sim- 
plicity. The large one shown in our illustra- 
tion contains six rooms, four of which are 
"5 x 60 feet in area, and of an altitude sufficient 
to ailow a packing of ice 30 feet high, and 
un open space of 20 feet for air, The two 
remaining rooms are 150 x 50 feet in dimension, 
and the entire building has a capacity of 48,000 
tons of ice. The walls of the houses are 
double, and filled in with saw-dust and tan. 
At the end of the houses nearest the canal the 
apparatus for raising the blocks is constructed, 
extending from the water to the roof, Froma 
distance this looks like two heavy ladders laid 
upon an inclined plane, each furnished with a 
pair of hand-rails, At the base of each are 
two pairs of wheels, over which pass endless 
chains, stretching to the summit. To these, 
bars are attached, at a respective distance of 
six feet, which with the chains form the 
“apron.” On a level with each floor of the 
building a platform connects the plane and 
aoor-sill, on which the blocks are deposited in 
order to fill each story in succession. 


HOISTING THE BLOCKS INTO THE HOUSES. 


As the ice accumulates at the base of the 
plane, the blocks are pushed one by one close 
to the lower pairs of wheels. Then the off 
edges are depressed, and as the chains force 
the bars along, they catch the blocks—like the 
safety-cars that grasp the passenger trains on 
the famous Switch-back railroad leading to 
the summit of Mount Pisguh, at Mauch Chunk, 
Pa.—and carry them up to the second floor, 
where the removal of several slats, forming 
the surface of the plane, allows them to fall 
on the platform before mentioned. A strong 
staging is built in the interior of the house, ex- 
tending to the different rooms, on which the 
blocks are pushed to the apartment intended 
for their storage. From this staging an incline 
extends to the highest layer of ice. As the 
blocks are deposited on the platform the first 
is pushed toward the incline in the nearest 
apartment, the second in the next, and so on— 
the entire floor filling up evenly. 

In order to prevent the blocks crushing 
against each other, as they slide from the 
plane, a number of large-headed nails, called 
‘“‘scratchers,” are driven in it, whieh greatly 
diminish their velocity, and render their 
* shooting ” of short range. 

When the first story is thoroughly packed, 
the slats are replaced in the plane, and those 
by the second platform removed, when the 
rooms are filled like those below. 

Five per cent. of all ice received into the 
building becomes useless by cracking and 
scratching. After a layer of blocks is com- 
pleted, a party of workmen shovel from the 
surface all the loose pieces and the snow, and 
throw them out of the building through the 
high, narrow air passages, shown on its sides. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE SUPPLY FOR SUMMER USE, 


we find, are still uncertain. Much anxiety is 
expressed by many of the oldest ice-men in re- 
gard to securing a good crop, on account of the 
recent thaw and severe rain. For many years 
past fully one-half of the usual crop has been 
gathered before this date. 

On the other hand, the crop is exciting the 
astonishment of many experienced harvesters, 
as well by its splendid quality as its great 
abundance. 

Asa rule, ice-gatherers are poorly paid. Their 
work is perilous. exhaustive and difficult, and 
their compensation seldom exceeds fifty dollars 
a month. 

The majority of the men employed upon the 
Hudson River, by the many companies operat- 
ing there, are Canadians, who appear quite at 
home in their laborious work. 








THE FEMININE INVASION OF 
THE CAPITOL. 

HARDLY ever, since Coriolanus was met and 
conquered by his wife, mother and servant-girls 
before the walls of Rome, has a more deter- 
mined attack been made upon ‘the tyrant” 
than that of January the 11th, when Miss Vic- 
toria C. Woodhull, of Wall street, led her wo- 
men-at-arms into the committee-room of the 
House, at Washington. 

It was a delegation of ladies belonging to the 
woman’s suffrage interest, who met by appoint- 
ment with the House Judiciary Committee for 
the purpose of stating their side of the question, 
and of sustaining their several memorials by ar- 
gument. In addition to the members of the 
committee proper, there were several members 
of the House present who favor woman suflrage, 
They were mostly members from the New 
England States, with the exception of one or 
two from the Northwest. 

Among the warriors present were Miss Victo- 
ria C. Woodhull, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Beecher 
Hooker, Mrs. Pauline Davis, Mrs. Josephine 
Griffing, Miss Tennie C. Claflin, Miss Kate Stan- 
ton, Mrs. Powell, Miss Kate Hutchinson, and 
Mrs. Ela, wife of the New Hampshire Congress- 
man, with many lesser lights. 

Shortly after ten o’clock Miss Victoria C. 
Woodhull, of New York, opened the ball, at the 
suggestion of Judge Bingham, the chairman. 
Miss Woodhull, who is rather a prepossessing 
woman, laid aside her Alpine hat, pulled out a 
paper, previously prepared for the occasion, and 
commenced to read a well-considered address, 
in which she took far higher ground than has 
usvally been assumed by her coadjutors. Her 
sex’s right of suffrage she claims under the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution, showing that women possess the 
right to vote now, without a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, 


The Constitution, she avers, makes no dis- 
tinction of sex ; it defines a woman born or na- 
turalized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, to be a citizen ; it re- 
cognizes the right of citizens to vote, and de- 
clares that the right shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States, or by any State, 
on account of “race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.” Women, white and black, 
belong to races, although to different races. A 
race of people comprises all the people, male 
and female. The right to vote cannot be de- 
nied on account of race. All people included 
in the term “race” have a right to vote, unless 
otherwise prohibited. 

During the progress of Miss Woodhull’s ad- 
dress, Miss Susan B, Anthony, in a black velvet 
gown, sat behind her, smiling graciously, and 
marking off elocutionary pauses with a benign 
finger. At its close, she remarked to the com- 
mittée that she was very glad Wall street had 
come down to open the eyes of Congress. 
Miss Anthony then demanded that the com- 
mittee should promise a discussion of the 
matter in the House, and to that effect eulo- 
gized Mr. B. F. Butler in a highly poetic 
manner. ‘I have always gloried in Butler,” 
she remarked, gazing approvingly at that 
gentlemen, “ever since he said ‘contra- 
band.’ Mr. Butler, I want you to say ‘con- 
traband’ for us.” Two converts were made 
among the members of the committee. Mr. 
B. F, Butler, we need hardly say, was one of 
them, and the other was Mr. Loughridge, of 
Indiana. The majority of the committee were 
not convinced, and refused to take any notice 
of the ordeal to which they had been sub- 
jected ; but when the subject was brought to a 
vote, more than a third of the members were 
found to favor woman suffrage. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Senate re- 
fused to hear the delegates, the old Rhadaman- 
thuses pretending they had no time to crack 
jokes with the humorous Anthony, or listen to 
the wisdom of the learned and judicious Wood- 
hull. 

The National Convention of Suffragists then 
went on to hold some meetings, which had a 
bewildering effect upon the civic order of Wash- 
ington city. The lady members, also, borrowing 
countenance and support from each other, and 
finding their forces accumulating in victorious 
proportions, proceeded, between the meetings, 
to lobby with a ferocity never known before. 
What was most desperate, the women liked it. 
They are said to have kept a tally-list of mem- 
bers, who would promise anything to get away, 
representing almost a majority in Congress in 
favor of woman suffrage. They expect to carry 
their point in five years, although they have not 
yet won sixty Congressmen to their way of 
thinking. 

They sent in cards on an average, numbering, 
to different Representatives, fifty from each lady. 
Washington became one grand conversational 
salon. In nine cases out of ten, says a corTe- 
spondent of the Journal of Commerce, the lady 
is pretty, and talks continuously, rolling her 
eyes upward as if in a trance, 

The delegate from Wyoming, elected by the 
votes of women, could not be found. He at- 
tended no meeting of the ladies, and was “ not 
at home ;” and is booked for defeat at the polls 
next election. 








THE SANTO DOMINGO COM- 


MiSSIONERS. 


At half-past twelve, on Tuesday, January 
17th, the United States steam frigate Tennessee, 
Captain Temple commander, having on board 
the Commissioners for Santo Domingo appointed 
by President Grant, got under way from New 
York, accompanied by a revenue cutter carry- 
ing a party of United States authorities and 
some invited guests. 

While proceeding down the harbor the Com- 
mission met and organized. They resolved to 
proceed directly to San Domingo City, touch- 
ing at the Bay of Samana only if the captain 
should think it advisable. Their reason for 
going to the capital first is to show a proper 
respect for the authorities of the country. 

The gentlemen composing the Board of Com- 
missioners are, Professor Andrew O. White, of 
Cornell Un'‘versity; the Hon. Benjamin F, 
Wade, and Dr. Samuel Howe, the Boston phi- 
lanthropist. Their suite embraces the follow- 
ing persons: Allan A. Burton, secretary ; 
Frederick Douglass, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary ; Dr. C. C. Pavoy, of the Department of 
Agriculture, botanist, and an assistant from 
the Cambridge Scientific School ; Professor New- 
combe, of Cornell University, naturalist ; Pro- 
fesaor Blake, of the State Department, geolo- 
gist; Professor Ward, of the University of 
Rochester, assistant geologist ; R. R. Hitt and 
John P. Foley, stenographers; and Captain 
Henry Wade, secretary to his father. 

The press was represented by General H. V. 
Boynton, of the New York Associated Press, 
and the Cincinnati Gazetie ; Oscar G. Sawyer, of 
the New Yorld World ; Homer J. Ramsdell, of 
the New York Tribune; C. C. Fulton, of the 
Baltimore American; Arthur R. Shepherd, of 
the Washington Jepublican; and James E. 
Taylor, artist of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NeEwsPaPeR. Besides these, General Franz 
Sigel, Frederick Douglass, and the Hon. George 
Geddes, formerly President of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, and State Engineer, 
accompanied the Commissioners as invited 
guests. 

The subjects which the Commission are to 
investigate are indicated in the resolutions of 
of Congress, which direct the Commission to 
obtain answers to the following questions : 

I. What is the political state and condition of the 
Dominican Republic? 

Ii. How many people has it? 
ae” they desire to be annexed to the United 

IV. What is the physical, mental and moral condi- 


tion of the Dominicans? 
V. What is their condition as to material wealth 





and industrial capacity ? 


VI. What are the products and resources of the 
country, mineral and agricultural ? 


forests? 

VIII. What is the general character of the soil, and 
what proportion of it is capable of cultivation? 

IX. What is the climate and health of the country? 

X. What are the bays, harbors and rivers? 

XI. What is the meteorological character of Domi- 
nica, and is it subject to sudden and convulsive 
a ge like earthquakes and hurricanes? 

. What is the debt of the Government? Is it 
a funded and settled, or a floating and indeterminate 


debt? 

XIII. What are its treaties and engagements with 
other powers? 

XIV. What is the extent of the boundary, and how 
large is the territory ? 

XV. What part of the territory is covered by grants 
and concessions, and what are the names of the per- 
sons to whom they were given? 

XVI. What are the terms and conditions on which 
the Dominican Government may desire to be annexed 
to the United States? 


When these inquiries are answered by the 
Commission, the country will know how to 
decide as to the desirability of acquiring Santo 
Domingo. Even if the labors of the Commis- 
sion should not be finished in time for the 
action of the present Congress, the question 
can be speedily settled at the March session of 
the next Congress. 

The high moral standing of the Commis- 
sioners is a sufficient guarantee for the faith- 
ful, unbiased execution of their important 
duties. 

Our illustration pictures a social consultation 
of the party in the elegant saloon of the Ten- 
nessee, while proceeding down the harbor. 
The Commissioners are liberally supplied with 
all necessary maps, diagrams, books, and 
scientific instruments. 








PRUSSIA.—THE LANDWEHRMAN’S 
CHRISTMAS FURLOUGH. 


For acts of special bravery and meritorious 
services, the Prussian landwehrmen are fre- 
quently granted leave of absence from the army 
to aecompany squads of prisoners and wounded 
men to the large cities. These favors take the 
form of furloughs, and have, in many instances, 
been granted by the King himself. 

In our illustration, a soldier, wearing the 
decoration of the Iron Cross, has been per- 
mitted to return to his home for the holiday 
season. The Christmas-tree sparkles in the 
light of many candles with dainty trimmings. 
The aged mother sits by her spinning-wheel, 
rejoiced to know that at least one of her chil- 
dren from the battle-field can bid her a hearty 
‘* Merry Christmas.” The young wife rests her 
hand upon her soldier-husband’s shoulder, and 
listens as he repeats over and over again the 
sad story of the campaign. Ohildren sport 
about the room, burnishing old firearms, and 
mingling their prattlings'with the more solemn 
words of older ones. 

But there is another—a sister, young and 
melancholy—to whom the noise of conversa- 
tion and congratulations of the season come as 
mournful pleasures. If he to whom she was 
betrothed when the tocsin was first sounded 
could only whisper his ‘‘ Merry Christmas” in 
her ear, she, too, would be joyous. Still she 
looks from the~window ; everything wears a 
shade of darkness and chill. 

Of a sudden footsteps are heard in the entry, 
slow and light ; then a heavy body leaps up the 
stairs, three at a jump; the door fails to resist 
a nervous push ; a burly-looking man rushes 
in, and the lonely one flies to his opened arms, 
knowing that now, indeed, it is a ‘* Merry 
Christmas” for all. 








MARVELS OF DISCOVERY. 


Leerosy is unfortunately a scourge in 
Hawaii, and the legislation has found it necessary to 
pass an act, on the ancient bases, for forming sepa- 
rate hospitals and districts for lepers, and no one is 
to be allowed to visit them without special leave from 
the President of the Board of Health. 


Ir appears, from the returns made to the 
Census Office, that the colore@ population in 1870, in 
1,030 counties, Was 1,507,011 ; in 1860, the colored pop- 
ulation in the same counties was 1,441,402. The gain 
is a little over four and a half per cent. ; and, leaving 
out the Northern States, which are included in the 
totals, the gain would be less than three per cent. 


Accorpine to a French statistician, taking 
the mean of many accounts, a man fifty years of age 
has slept 6,000 days, worked 6,500 days, walked 800 
days, amused himself 4,000 days, was eating 1,500 
days, was sick 500 days, etc. He ate 79,000 pounds of 
bread, 16,000 pounds of meat, 4,000 pounds of vege- 
tables, eggs and fish, and drank 7,000 gallons of 
liquid. This would make a respectable lake of three 
hundred feet surface, and three deep, on which a 
small steamboat could navigate. 


FisH-cuLTurE, which has been so successfully 
carried on in this State by Mr. Seth Green, of Roches- 
ter, is conducted in California. The California and 
Lake Tahoe Artificial Fish-culture Company has @ 
fish ranche four miles from Truckee, with six ponds, 
each about one hundred feet square, and containing 
2,000 trout three years old, 14,000 two years old, and 
110,000 one year old and younger, all born in a hatch- 
ing-house, The farmers have purchased extensively, 
and have placed the trout in small ponds on their 
ranches, where the fish continue to live in a vigorous 
and healthy condition. 


A NEW sequoia, or “‘ big tree,” forty feet and 
four inches in diameter, has been discovered lately 
near Visalia, in Southern California. This is thicker 
by seven feet than any other that has yet been found, 
A section of one of the big trees of California, the 
sequoia in scientific phrase, is now on exhibition in 
Cincinnati. It is seventy-six feet in circumference 
and fourteen feet high ; in other words, fourteen feet 
of the tree was cut off; and, standing on the floor of 
a hall, it gives one a perfectly clear idea of the enor- 
mous size of the tree from which it was taken. The 
section was cut last year in the Mariposa grove, about 
two hundred and fifty miles southeast of San Fran- 
cisco, and far up the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. It was divided and hauled one 
hundred and forty miles to Stockton on three wagons 





by seventeen yoke of cattle. 


Vil. What are the products of the waters and | 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Kina Vicror Emmanven has given a ban- 
| quet in honor of General Sheridan. 


Tue New Testament revisers have finished 
the first half of St. Matthew's Gospel. 


Tue Pope, notwithstanding his years and 
weight, is still very skillful at billiards. 


Tue Dean of Ripon is waging war against 
stained glass windows in the English churches. 


Hiram Powers, the sculptor, will visit us 
next summer, for the first time in thirty-three years. 


Sir Epwin Lanpseer is in such miserable 
ee Ge he has relinquished his brush and easel 


Manzont, the illustrious poet of Italy, has 
reached his eighty-seventh year, and is mentally as 
vigorous as ever. 


Mrs. Evten Key Btvnt, sister. to Philip 
Barton Key, killed by Sickles, is giving readings at 
Homburg, Germany. 


Hamitton Co.uece has, as a new Professor 
of Chemistry, Prof. A. H. Chester, late of Columbia 
College, New York city. 


Tue Pope will be henceforth represented in 
Germany only by a Nuncio in Berlin. The Nuncio in 
Munich been recalled. 


Georce Farrparrn, the family piper of Sir 
Walter Scott, died in December, and thus finished the 
list of the Wizard’s servants. 


Viscount Ponson pu Terriat, one of the 
most popular romancists of France, was killed in one 
of the battles around Orleans. 


Tue Catholic youth of England are raising 
@ fund to present to the Pope on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his accession, which will occur in June 
next, 


Rev. Dr. 8S. 8. Scumucker, of Gettysburgh, 
Pa., has been offered the Chair of Moral and Intel- 
— Philosophy in the State University of Ne- 
raska. 


Queen Vicror1a has purchased from the 
city of Halifax the late residence of the Duke of Kent 
in Nova Scotia, and presented it to the inhabitants for 
a public park. 


Lreutenant-CommanpEerR H. B. Roseson. 
U.S.N., has sent to the library of Yale College about 
four hundred Japanese and Chinese coins, many of 
them of great antiquity. , . 


Tue Hon. Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, of 
Newark, N. J., who declined the mission to England 
after his nomination was confirmed, is to be sent to 
the United States Senate. 


Dr. R. J. Gatiina, the inventor of the cele- 
brated Gatling revolving gun, or \mitrailleur, has 
taken up his residence in Hartford, having removed 
his family from Indiana. 


ArcupisHop Dupan.ovr is tive to the 
Germans, who charge that he is a sp French ser- 
vice, to the French army the information he 
had drawn from Catholic Bavarian offipers. 


JoserH Joun, the religious pain, whose 
Changed Cross’ is the best American chromo, has 
had his ‘“‘ Beautiful Snow ” also chromo-lithog: aphed 
—the subject taken from Watson’s well-known 5 


Bricuam Youne’s fortune is estimated to\be 
not far from $8,000,000 or $9,000,000, and to be rap! 
increasing... He is evidently desirous of leaving, 
— he dies, $2,000 or $3,000 a piece to his nume: 
wives. ' 


LeLanp’s new Breitmanr Ballads, call 
“Hans Breitmann as an Uhland,” are issued by 
American publishers, the Petersons. Boucicault hi 


his new play. 


AN Regiich weekly mentions among the 
prominent literary men who are or have been spirit- 
ualists, Dickens, Thackeray, Browning, Disraeli, Car- 
lyle, Matthew Arnold, and a score of the best knowr 
names in Great Britain. 


Tue unusual! ceiebration—a Pearl Wedding 
—took place in Bergen, N. J., January 12th. Mr. and 
Mrs. George Tice were the groomsman and bride, the 
former ninety-one years old, the latter eighty-seven. 
They have fifty-nine living descendants. 


Mr. Grorce W. McCot.vm, of this city, has 
romised to endow New Hampshire’s proposed State 
ormal School with $20,000, if it is located in ‘his 

native town, Mount Vernon, and to give it $10,000 for 
the three years following its establishment. 


His Excettency Ito Fuaart Hivrusmt, As- 
sistant Minister of Finance of the Empire of Japan, 
who is accredited as Commissioner to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, arrived at San Francisco 
January 17th. His suite numbers twenty-two per- 
sons. 


Baron Gerott, the Prussian Minister. hag 
received a lot of silver and gold plate and coins from 
one of the old German cities, which are supposed to 
have been left there by one of the Roman generals 
during an expedition into the old country known as 
Allemania. 


At.upine to the recent affliction of Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College, a Boston paper says 
that some years ago he lost three loved daughters in 
one week by scarlet fever ; since then he has lost a 
son and another daughter within two days of each 
other, and now follow the deaths of two more beauti- 
ful daughters within three days of each other. 


Marienne is a very good sort of Roman 
Catholic Sister, who is peddling a prophesy, among 
the peasants of France, that the Germans are to be 
cleared out, horse, foot, and dragoons, but Paris 
must fall first, because of its iniquities in the sight of 
Heaven. There is a slight pecuniary charge connected 
with the prophesy, but it is readily paid, the prospect 
which the money purchases is so pleasant. 


Rosert Bucnanan has written a poem 
about the ma of the Princess Louise as ‘‘a 
veritable star of Hope arising on a dark and melan- 
choly wild.” The Marquis ddes not consider himself 
@ melancholy wild, and is appropriately disgusted. 
By-the-way, they have a story England about 
Louise’s falling in love with her sister’s tutor, and 
this soft young marquis being raked up as a substi- 
tute, in a violent hurry, by the ancient mother. 


A New York social scandal of the saddest 
character has been most unfortunately allowed to 
transpire. Calvin R. Cross, about Thanksgiving Day, 
married at St. Thomas’s a young lady of New Ham- 
burg, N. Y. He meanwhile hau a wife and boy living 
at a respectable hotel. <A short time since he disap- 
peared, leaving his legitimate wife destitute, and his 
second, who isan heiress, alone. The reporters have 
been let loose on the track of this affair, and find that 
Cross was a popular and fashionable young man, 
under thirty years of age, spending $10,000 per an- 
num while his salary at the Central National Bank 
was $2,000; they have also counted the pantaloons 
left in his apartment, discovered that the first Mrs. 
Crogs had formerly been indiscreet, so as to render a 
marriage necessary , that the second Mrs. Cross was 
the seventh lady he had been affianced to, and other 
mattiors cqually pertinent to the business. and im- 
; proving to the public mind, 
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HARVESTING IN WINTER,—SCENE IN ONE OF THE COMPARTMENTS OF ICE-ELEVATOR AT BARRYTOWN, N. ¥.—-STORING THE ICE,—SEE PAGE 346, 
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HARVESTING IN WINTER.—ICE-ELEVATOR AT BAREYTOWN, ON THE HUDSON RIVER, N. Y.—VIEW OF THE APRON AND MODE OF STORING.—SEE PAGE 346. 
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OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES RECEIVING A DEPUTATION OF FEMALE SUFFRAGISTS, JANUARY 1llrs—A LADY DELEGATE READING HER ARGUMENT IN FAVOR 


|| WASHINGTON, D. 0.—THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
OF WOMAN'S VOTING, ON THE BASIS OF THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMEN'I'S.—Szx Pace 347 
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“SWEET VIOLETS.’’ 


“ Violets, sweet violets! all April’s in 4 ery!” 
—LeigH Hx. 

My Isabel, do you remember 

How, in the fitful April weather, 
Through squares and terraces suburban 

We, plighted lovers, walked together, 
While, shrill beneath the changeful sky, 
Rang out the violet-seller’s cry ? 


Ah, Love, how bright those hastening hours! 
How fair the hopes that shone before us! 
For us the Earth put forth her flowers, 
For us the blackbirds sang their chorus, 
And Spring herself seemed only made 
To glad us with her light and shade. 


And still I see your sweet face soften 
With tender smile and pensive pity, 
As in our path we meet a maiden— 
A child waif from the seething city ; 
And still rings out the violet cry. 
And still the changing clouds flit by. 


Last week I passed you in the Park, 
Last night I met you at a soirée ; 

I watch’d your fair head meekly bent 
Above the last chef-d’-euvre by Doré; 

But your heart’s hidden mystery 

*Tis not for mortal eye to see. 


Enough that since that bygone spring-time, 
When we two lovers walk’d together, 
Your heart has caught a trick of changing, 

Capricious as that April weather ; 
And the lorn violet-seller’s cry 
Sounds like a dirge as I go by. 


Your bouquets now are rare exotics, 
Imported from far Southern bowers ; 
But who shall say those splendid blossoms 
Are sweeter than my lowly flowers— 
‘The violets that we stopp’d to buy 

Beneath the sunlit April sky ? 


Alas! ’twas then our spring-time, dearest, 
And o’er life’s path there shone a glory, 

While all our footfalls went to music, 
Like mystic lute in fairy story: 

But now youth's glamour shines no more 

On the dull earth we wander o’er. 


Some day perchance, for mere distraction, 
You'll ransack a forgotten casket, 
And light upon the faded posy 
I gave you from the vagrant’s basket ; 
And those poor wither’d flowers shall be 
Almost a link ’twixt you and me. 








THE LOST LINK ; 


OR, 


THE FORTUNES OF A WAIF. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—(CONTINUED.) 


THE baronet was the first to speak, as the 
brothers stood glaring on each other with 
heavily frowning brows and folded arms. 

““T scarcely expected you to add trespass and 
eavesdropping to your other gentlemanly quali- 
ties,” he said, bitterly ; ‘but unless you wish to 
be turned out of Lord Ashton’s domain by vio- 
lence, accounting to him for attempting clan- 
destine communications with his daughter and 
ward, you had better leave this place without 
an instant’s delay, and the neighborhood within 
an hour.” 

The hot blood surged madly to Algernon’s 
brow at the insulting words, but he did not 
speak, It was very hard to bear, but he rigidly 
controlled the tempest of wrath that was rising 
within him, for the man before him was his 
brother. 

“Do you hear me?” exclaimed Sir Geoffrey ; 
“ or have you suddenly lost all power of utter- 
ance in the confusion of discovery ?” 

“T hear only too well,” replied Algernon, 
sternly ; ‘but you are the son of my lost mother 
—woe is me thatit should be so. For her sake I 
will bear much, but there is a limit to endur- 
ance. By what right dare you control my 
movements, or assume the office of Lord Ash- 
‘ton’s park-keeper? Be warned in time, and do 
not try me too far. Human patience fails at 
ast, and awful crimes spring out of less provo- 
cation than I now have received from you.” 

He turned from him, and was proceeding on 
his way, when Sir Geoffrey stood in his path. 

“ Patience stands for cowardice sometimes,” 
he said, sneeringly. 

Algernon’s face turned deadly white. 

“You ask me by what right I dare control 
your movements?” continued Sir Geoffrey. 
*‘The question is shortly answered. By the 
right of the future master of this domain; as 
the son-in-law elect of Lord Ashton. By the 
right of being the promised husband of the 
Lady Alice. Now are you satisfied ?” 

Not one word did Algernon utter. 

‘6 And so begone !” shouted Sir Geoffrey, “ or 
I will proclaim your disgrace to the world, 
though the tale should involve the honor of my 
name, and cast disgrace on her who——” 

1 Silence !’ exclaimed Algernon, roused be- 
yyond all power of restraint by the last words— 
“silence! Not one word of her. Insult to 
‘myself, for my mother’s sake, shall be borne ; 
but utter only one word of indignity to her 
memory, and I will crush the breath out of 
your wretched body.” 

His hand was on Sir Geoflrey’s collar, when 
‘there came a light, hasty step in the distance. 
Nearer and nearer it came, and that gentle 
footfall recalled the mother he had so mourned, 
and with her memory came better thoughts. 

‘* By heaven !” he said, as his hand relaxed 
in its grasp, “you goad me to the first crime 
that made the first great sin. Heaven pardon 
- me the impulse! I will not have the brand of 
Cain upon my brow. Leave me while I can 

‘.stil remember the tie of blood between us.” 

Sir Geoflrey’s massive form had quailed for 
“an instant, and a livid hue overspread his face 
+as Algernon pronounced the last words. He 
‘hesitated, paused, and then turned in the di- 





syection of the approaching steps, as if with 


the intention of seeking help. Then his mood 
seemed to change. His hand stealthily passed 
into the pocket of his shooting-coat ; something 
flashed in the morning sunshine, just as a light, 
youthful form bounded into the avenue from a 
narrow side-path; and as Sir Geoffrey fled, 
Olivia fell in the arms of Algernon Dacre, 
wounded and bleeding, and apparently uncon- 
scleus of all—even of the presence of him 
whose Jife she had saved. 

Algemnon stood for a moment paralyzed. The 
whole ggene had been so instantaneous, the 
movem of Sir Geoffrey in his murderous in- 
tent so lthy and subtle, that Algernon had 








literally unaware of his danger till the he- 
roic victi the crime had averted it at her 


own life’s cost—at least so Algernon believed 
at the eA etn he first clasped the pale 
girl to his heart, and involuntarily printed a 
kiss on the vold lips, and called on her to re- 
vive, to speak to him, to assure him that he 
was not her murderer. 

“© Olivia! Olivia! My poor darling!” he 
cried. ‘*Have I only saved your life for you to 
risk it for me in this fearful strife? Merciful 
Heaven, have mercy! Do not let her innocent 
blood be on my sonl. Olivia! Olivia! speak to 
me !—only one look, one word.” 

He glanced round him, in the wild hope of 
seeing some living being who could fetch help, 
or assist him to carry the insensible girl to the 
nearest place of refuge. He dared not risk any 
sudden or uneasy motion, lest the bleeding from 
the wound might be hopelessly increased ; and 
yet each instant’s delay might be fatal to the 
fast ebbing life. It was but a few moments 
that the fearful suspense lasted ; but to Alger- 
non it appeared like hours, and his eyes alter- 
nately rested on that heroic girl’s pale features, 
and then turned beseechingly round as he 
called aloud for help. Every idea of his own 
personal safety vanished ; the painful thoughts 
that had agitated him were lost in the one 
frantic agony which each glance at Olivia’s 
blood-stained dress and deathlike features drove 
like fiery darts into his heart. 

A slight noise, too low and soft to have at- 
tracted his attention at any other time, came 
on the breeze in the sighing trees and boughs. 
Then a step on the leafy path proved that his 
ears had not deceived him. His eyes were 
strained to catch a sight of the approaching 
comer, and another call for help was trembling 
on his lips, when a low ‘Hush !” checked its 
utterance ; and the next moment the lithesome 
figure of a young and well-dressed man, whose 
features were perplexingly familiar to him, ap- 
peared, noiselessly stealing toward him. 

“Hush,” he repeated. ‘‘Make noalarm. I 
will assist you to carry her to a place of far 
greater safety than that stately castle; but we 
must be quick and silent.” 

Algernon hesitated only for one instant. To 
comply with the strange request was to snap 
asunder every tie that bound him to Alice, and 
yet more, to take the foundling from her home 
while yet he was without means of supplying 
the want. His eyes scanned the stranger even 
as he paused. He hadseenhim before. There 
were old and unpleasant recollections attached 
to him, and yet there was such vague mistiness 
in his ideas, that he could not recall the exact 
date nor place where he could remember any 
former meeting. 

“Do you want to murder her?” said the 
stranger, with an impatient shrug. ‘*Do you 
wish to share with your brother the guilt of her 
blood? You are of the same dark, selfish race, 
or you could not look at that fainting girl and 
hesitate one flash of time.” 

Algernon made no other reply to the taunt 
than a gesture of assent as he stooped to raise 
with tender care the girlish form. 

‘¢Stop !” said the stranger, ‘one moment. 
I am. half a doctor, or was so in former’ days.” 

He took a flask from his pocket, bathed the 
girl’s face freely with a quick, decided rapidity 
of motion that bespoke at once preconceived 
determination and consciousness of the urgency 
of the case. Then he gathered a large leaf 
from .a peculiar plant that his quick eye had 
discovered amongst the trees, placing it over 
the spot where the blood stilt trickled, and 
where the dress had been torn by the bullet, 
and finally he took a loose cloak that he had 
carried on his arm and wrapped it round her 
light form. 

“There,” he said, after these proceedings, 
which did not occupy the time which has been 
needed to describe them—* there now; raise 
her carefully. I will support her feet.” 

Algernon lifted her gently in his arms, and 
the stranger placed his arm under the thickly- 
cloaked limbs, and thus they rapidly conveyed 
her to a side entrance, seldom used, which had 
been apparently left open either by accident or 
design, and which had probably been the means 
of the stranger’s entrance. This postern was 
rapidly opened and closed behind them, and 
still the stranger led the way into the shaded 
path of a wood that skirted the grounds of 
Compton. 

‘“We have not much further to go ere we 
shall find a more rapid means of transit.” 

He spoke in a low tone that counseled 
silence, and Algernon was too entirely en- 
grossed with terror for his fair young charge 
to waste one precious moment in unnecessary 
words. 

Five minutes brought them to the end of the 
path in question, which terminated in a little- 
used and grass-covered road. And there, to 
Algernon’s astonishment, he saw a carriage 
and horses waiting, and a servant, who at once 
seemed to recognize the stranger, though even 
the stolidity of a well-trained domestic was 
scarcely proof against surprise at the remark- 
able companions who accompanied his master. 
But if his features expressed astonishment, his 
words and actions were entirely at the disjosal 
of his employer, to judge from the brief replies 
and prompt obedience, which were the only 
return to the stranger’s orders. 

The carriage-door was opened, and then 
Olivia was gently lifted into the vehicle, the 
young men followed, and the driver leaping 
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upon the box, it quietly, yet rapidly rolled 
along the broad way, and then, for the first 
time, Algernon spoke. 

‘““Where are we going ?” he asked. 
soon can we get help ?” 

‘*Tt will not be far,” replied the stranger, 
smilingly, ‘‘nor long before we arrive at our 
destination. But in the meantime, I will just 
satisfy youonone point. There is certain danger 
for this poor girl in that Castle. Jealousy, pride, 
and pique, are all at work for her injury, and 
if you have any real regard for her, you will 
not regret even this mischance that removed 
her from a threatening of vague danger.” 

Algernon shuddered. Could it be of Alice, 
his worshiped Alice, that these words were 
spoken. 

* Algernon Dacre,” continued the stranger, 
‘“‘T know far more of your story, and of the 
conduct and character of those most nearly 
connected with you, than you do yourself. It 
is not my intention to reveal the secrets that 
are in my keeping, and that affect the destinies 
and safety of many far nearer to me than the 
proudest Dacre that ever ruled over the Abbey 
domains. But, if you are wise, you will listen 
to these counsels ; you will commit this help- 
less gir] to the keeping of those whose welfare 
is bound up with her life and safety, and let 
the dark plots that are working against you 
and her develop themselves undisturbed. You 
know the old proverb, ‘Give a rogue rope 
enough and he will hang himself.’ Trust mc, 


“ How 


that may be truth in the case of you honorable | 


brother and the enemies of this poor girl.” 

Algernon’s eyes, as well as his ears, took in 
the words of his companion, and he was per- 
suaded that there was a degree of truth, if not 
of trustworthiness, mingled in what he said. 

“At least I ought to know whom it is I am 
called upon to trust,” he said. ‘ There is a dis- 
tinction between credulity and confidence. If 
Iam to rely on your assurances, which, ! con- 
fess, carry some show of truthfulness in them, 
at least, I ought to have some idea of the 
source of your information, and your name and 
position.” 

‘*And suppose I have no name,” said the 
stranger, with a bitter smile. ‘‘ Suppose that, 
like this youthful victim, I- am cast on the 
world, with no man to call kinsman, and no 
sympathies to make me human, what then? 
So much the better for you, Algernon Dacre. 
Depend on it, the only person to be trusted in 
this deceitful world 1s the man who is not en- 
tangled with the capricious and hampering web 
of natural ties and supposed claims on his 
help and regard. I tell you that is my case. I 
have no creature on earth, save one, whom I 
can call kinsman, and I rejoice in my freedom. 
I am involved but in one mesh, the web of my 
own destiny, and, for the time at least, it is in- 
volved in yours. Are you satisfied now ?” 

A bitter smile was Algernon’s reply. 

“JT have had sufficient schooling in the 
world’s hardness, to comprehend you,” he re- 
plied ; ‘and, what is more, I believe that you 
are speaking truth. Still, I cannot trust a 
man entirely guided by self-interest or a blind 
faith in destiny ; and I frankly tell you, that if 
my own judgment as to this poor child's safety 


and welfare did not agree with yours, nothing | 
would have induced me to trust her thus far in | 


your guidance.” 

“You would have made a terrible blunder 
had you refused,” said the stranger, gravely. 
**T tell you that the whole policy of the cold- 
hearted set who hold their heads so high, is 
against youand her. Cast the lot from your 
mind, and go forth afree man. Trust to your 
own right arm, and your own indomitable will, 
and you will one day have cause to thank me 
for my counsel. If you cherish one lingering 
regret for your brother’s betrothed bride, you 
are willfully and irretrievably ruined. Leave 
destiny to work itself out, and those who have 
triumphed over you will be crushed down to 
the very earth. It may be that a far different 
result from what either you or they anticipate 
will be the end of these proud lovers, these 
favorites of fortune.” 


Algernon was impressed, against perhaps his | 


own better judgment, by the earnest, deep 
tones, and firmly pronounced words. They 
were unmistakably earnest. There was no 
tinge of wavering, or deceit, or exaggeration, in 
the manner. It might be arrogant or mis- 
taken, but it was at least the real and welcome 
conviction of the man’s judgment and his 
knowledge. 

A slight moan from the hitherto motionless 
and insensible Olivia interrupted further collo- 
quy or even reflection on Algernon’s part. The 
motion of the carriage had awakened the poor 
girl to a sense of suffering, and proved at least 
that the unconsciousness was but the result of 
the shock and the loss of blood. 

“ Olivia,” whispered Algernon, bending over 
her, ‘*Olivia, my poor darling, speak to me, 
only one word, to tell me that your young life 
has not been given for mine; one word, one 
sound, dear, dear Olivia.” 

The eyelids trembled now with returning life, 
and a few more moments might restore her to 
a sense of his presence and her own novel posi- 
tion. And as he thus sat by her side, calling so 
passionately on her, each word and look was 
duly registered, either for good or evil, in the 
heart and brain of him who shrank back in his 
corner, as if unwilling to intrude on those two 
solitary ones—guardian and ward, preserved 
and preserver. Presently Olivia’s dim eyes 
opened and were fixed languidly on Algernon. 

“Ts he gone?” she asked, “and are you 
safe ?” 

“Yes,” was his reply, in a hurried whisper, 
‘‘ ves—all is right. Iam safe. You, poor dar- 
ling, are the only stricken one.” 

She smiled faintly, but her smile spoke such 
a world of love and pleasure, that a thrill, of a 
far different nature, shot through the hearts of 
both who witnessed it. But the effort was too 
much for her. Her eyes closed once more, and 
her head sank heavily on Algernon’s shoulder. 

“ She has fainted again. Shall we be long ?” 
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| he exclaimed, anxiously. ‘* Every moment may 
| be fatal.” 

The stranger’s only reply was a gesture of his 
hand to a thickly wooded path that the carriage 
was at the instant passing, and which was in 
about another ten yards broken by tall iron 
gates, that entirely shut out any glimpse of the 
domain within. 

The coachman sharply rang a bell that 
hung from the very top of these gates, and then 
they opened slowly and silently, without any 
visible hand, to permit the carriage to enter, 
It rolled rapidly along the smooth winding drive 
to the door of a red bricked Elizabethan house, 
and then the stranger leaped out, applied a 
latch-key to the lock, opened the door into a 
square, carpeted hall, and then returning to the 
carriage, assisted Algernon in removing the 
senseless girl into the house. They crossed the 
hall to a half-disclosed and spacious room oppo- 
site, and then depositing their burden on a 
large, soft couch, the stranger briefly assured 
Algernon they should have instant assistance, 
and left the room, carefully closing the door 
behind him as he disappeared. 








CHAPTER XXIX, 


Lapy ALice’s night had been singularly 
troubled. ‘It is the suspense, the expectation 
of the dreadful interview I am resolved on 
meeting,” she said to herself. She rang her 
bell sharply. The maid, somewhat astonished 
| as she was at the early summons, obeyed with 
an unusual alacrity. 

** What is tiie matter, Lisette ? you look as if 
you had seen some spirit. What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“Tf you will allow it, my lady—that is, if you 
will excuse my saying so, but Miss Olivia is 
gone; and they do say that Mr. Algernon 
Dacre was seen to enter the grounds from the 
inner deer park at daybreak. 

Olivia gone! gone with the man who pro- 
‘fessed to be her own lover, and when affecting 
to arrange for her an interview that would de- 
cide the fate of both! Doubtless she and her 
false lover were even now laughing at the 
deception they had practiced. The thought 
lashed her to fury, and it was only the indom- 
itable pride of her race that enabled her to 
control the fierce agony of her heart. 

“This is a strange tale, Lisette,” she said, 
coldly. ‘*I dare say Miss Olivia has only been 
taking a rather longer walk than usual, and 
that she will return ere long.” 

“Tt is not for me to contradict your lady- 
ship,” said the girl; ‘but Miss Olivia is no- 
where to be found, and a carriage was seen 
driving off from the neighborhood of the park 
very early this morning.” 

“Be quick, Lisette,” said Lady Alice, after 
a pause, speaking with forced calmness, ‘I 
must see the earl, and consult him what is to 
| be done, if indeed this extraordinary tale is 
true.” 

Lisette tossed her head as visibly as she 
dared. 

Lady Alice walked with a firm step to the 
earl’s room, tapped gently, then opened the 
door, and perceived Sir Geoffrey standing, 
with flushed and excited countenance and 
| Strangely agitated mien, opposite to her father. 

‘* Tt is too true, my lord,’* were the words he 
was speaking in a low, choking tone, ‘I am 
horrified, overcome, unmanned. It is 2 

But at the instant he caught a glimpse of 
Lady Alice’s pale figure, and stopped suddenly. 

‘There was a report of firearms, I am told,” 
| said the earl gravely; ‘and drops of blood 
can be traced to the end of the shrubbery.” 

Sir Geoffrey gave a ghastly smile. 

“*T believe I am the culprit in that respect, 
my lord,” he said, placing a chair for Lady 
| Alice, who had pressed in silence her cold lips 
on her father’s brow, and received his fond 
| embrace; “but it is perhaps scarcely wise to 
| enter on the sad details of what must be pecu- 
| liarly painful to Lady Alice.” 

“Lady Alice is a Compton, Sir Geoffrey,” 
interrupted the girl, proudly, ‘“‘and can bear, 
and choose to hear, the truth. Please go on. 
| It surely concerns me more than any one, if it 
| is of Olivia you speak.” ; 

A violent shudder shook the strong man’s 
frame. 

“T entreat you to proceed, Sir Geoffrey,” she 
said. ‘Please tell me all that you know in the 
matter.” 

“Tt is scarcely a tale for your pure woman’s 
ears, Alice,” said Geoffrey; ‘but perhaps it 
must be told now or later, and it shall be as 
brief as I can make it. 

‘‘T had reason to suspect, from more than 
one hint which I received, that my—that is, 
that Captain Algernon was in the neighbor- 
hood, and even more than that. I believed, 
from sources of information that ought not to 
be mentioned, that your ward was in secret 
communication with him; and, from her youth 
and simplicity, probably led to transgress her 
strict duty by his influence. I mention this to 
account for my conduct in the matter. 

“T rose very early this morning, and strolled 
through the grounds to the spot where I had 
received a hint that some appointment had 
been made; but unluckily I was too late. 
Even in my very sight and hearing I saw him, 
Algernon, leading her rapidly away toward 
the postern gate to the north of the park. I 
called and shouted, and at last, exasperated to 
perhaps an unjustifiable extent, I fired, so wide 
of the mark as to prevent any real danger, but 
hoping to bring the fugitives to a stand by the 
alarm. 

‘‘An unfortunate hare was, I believe, the 
victim of my futile attempt. Algernon turned 
in mute defiance ; and some few minutes after 
I heard a carriage driving off rapidly in the 
distance. That is all I know of the wretched 
business ; and I confess the outrage is to me as 
inexplicable as it is insulting and base.” 

Lady Alice had listened with a galling, bitter 
eagerness to the story.. Every word was as 
wormwood, that was turning hey feelings to 
the waters of Marah. The gushing sweetness 
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of youthful feeling was dried up for ever. | 
From henceforth the fair young heiress of tlie 
Ashtons would be transformed into a hard, sus- 
picious woman, with but one purpose, one ex- 
citement, in the long life that appeared open 
before her. 

“ Your account of the transaction, Sir Geof- 
frey, removes all real uneasiness as to this un- 
fortunate girl’s safety,” said the earl, who was 
the first to speak ; “but, at the same time I 
shall restore her to Mr. Abdy’s care, and settle 
a suitable sum in remuneration for the charge 
I foolishly undertook, I am very sorry—very 
sorry indeed—are not you, Alice?” 

A heart’s deep agony welled out in her tear- 
less answer, 

“JT would give years of my life to recall the 
folly,” she replied; and so she would. She 
would have died rather than have endured that 
mortifying torture, and she shivered visibly as 
she drew nearer to the blazing fire, and turned 
her head from the observation of her father 
and lover. Sir Geoflrey’s dark face wore a 
strange, livid hue as he said with a savage 
fierceness of tone, that might have carried 
ominous warning to the hearts of both father 
and daughter : 

‘The man whose existence is a blot on my 
name can run the race to ruin and destruction 
at his pleasure. The sooner it is accomplished, 
the less pain for all.” 

As he spoke, he strode from the room with a 
muttered excuse, conveying a coniused min- 
gling of deference to the earl, and a hint of 
his own inability to control his indignant feel- 
ings. But even as he slammed the door of his 
own chamber behind him with a violence that 
made the massive mirrors shiver, the spectre 
of that bleeding girl rose up before him. 





CHAPTER XXX, 


‘““CapraIn DACRE, be ruled by me. 
once !”” 

It was a2 woman who spoke. 
Dacre stood gloomily listening. 

‘“ And you would have me leave her?’ he 
said. ‘* But what know you of me or my story, 
or my deceased mother’s wrongs?” he asked, 
sharply. 

A peculiar smile crossed the woman’s face. 

‘Was it, indeed, the heiress you courted ?” 
she said. ‘* And did your heart yearn all this 
time toward the humbler companion of the 
earl’s daughter ?” 

Algernon flushed crimson. 

**You are speaking of what you know no- 
thing,” he replied, with frigid calmness, ‘I 
have the tenderest interest and affection for 
the friendless orphan, as if she were my own 
young sister. Whatever my feelings or wishes 
on the other point, they are past, and for 
ever !” 

“Indeed !” said the woman, sneeringly— 
“indeed! That is well.” 

There was a silence for a few moments in the 
room ; then the resumed, in a somewhat dif- 
ferent tone. 

“It is of some avail to know what you have 
escaped ; but I would ask you once more, 
whether, if it were now in your power to work 
out your own destiny, you would seek for 
Alice’s hand as your greatest boon ?” 

‘*No; that weakness is past.” 

A look of strange satisfaction greeted the 
reply, then the woman resumed. 

“Tt is enough,” she said. ‘ And now to turn 
to the original subject of our conversation. 
You must go, and that at once. I have so 
managed that your presence here is at present 
unknown. In the darkness of the moonless 
night you can safely drive to the nearest rail- 
way station, and catch the mail train. There 
can be no trace of your journey in that case. 
You will have to leave England in three days 
from your arrival in London, unless you forfeit 
your commission. Then I will telegraph to 
you, and give you the last tidings of your 
charge ere you sail for your destination. Is 
not that a course that commends itself to your 
own sense of prudence and right, Algernon 
Dacre ?” 

“T am satisfied,” he said, ‘‘ that you mean to 
fulfill your promises ; but I will be equally frank 
with you, and tell you that I do not trust your 
motives, whatever may be your conduct. Still, 
I see no alternative—and may Heaven watch 
over and requite you according to your con- 
duct to her !” 

He spoke with a dignified superiority and 
sadness, and, for the moment, the eyes of his 
companion were lowered before his calm, half- 
reproving gaze. 

“As you will—as you will,” she said, at last. 
‘¢ Now I will leave you to the care of my son 
till the hour of your departure. I shall bring 
you the last news of our patient, and bid you 
farewell when all is ready.” 

She rose, and glided from the room. 

‘Time passes, and much change doth bring, 
And sets a bound to everything ;” 

and as Algernon bent over the couch of the un- 
conscious Olivia, and took a last glance of her 
pale, sharpened features, he little dreamt in 
what manner, and in what changed circum- 
stances and position, he and that young sufler- 
ing orphan would meet again. 


Go at 


And Algernon 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ir is but a month since the incidents recorded 
in our last chapter, and yet how sorely changed 
is Lady Alice. Yes, to a narrow observer she 
was indeed changed, in those four weeks, far 
more than as many years should have wrought. 

At the moment that we thus gaze on her she 
is sitting thoughtful and alone. 

Perhaps one hour or more had thus passed, 
and then steps were heard. The door opened, 
and Isabel Abdy entered. 

Glittering in all the brilliant coquetry of a 
summer toilet and summer beauty, the pretty 
blonde glided into the room, and with a care- 
less kiss and touch of the hand she threw her- 
self on a couch near her friend. 

“Well, Alice,” she said, “‘how are you? I 
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find T am to congratulate and condole in trne 
regal fashion. I think it is about an equal 
benefit to lose that pernicious little plague and 
to gain an eligible lover; though, to be sure, 
there was small danger of the heiress wanting 
such commodities.” 

‘Excuse me, Isabel,” she replied. ‘As an 
affianced wife I must request a truce to all such 
ill-judged allusions to your own wild fancies, 

“‘T am sorry I cannot obey you, Alice,” said 
Isabel ; ‘* but ‘I have promised one to whom I 
owe even more compliance than to my pretty, 
incipient countess, that I would speak to you 
on the subject which affects me, perhaps even 
more than you can imagine. But first I have 
a secret to confide to you. You are not the 
only bride-elect. I am engaged, privately at 
present, but still really engaged, to Lord Rush- 
brooke.” 

**T congratulate you,” Alice said, coolly, ** on 
gaining what you desired, Isabel; and the 
sooner you secure the prize the better, per- 
haps.” 

‘‘ Well, Alice,” said Isabel, ‘‘ from some rea- 
son or other Lord Rushbrooke feels especially 
disgusted with Captain Dacre. Perhaps he 
thought he was flirting with me ; indeed he did 
80, long before he thought of you. But what I 
am come especially to inquire about is, whether 
the report that Olivia left the Castle without 
your consent, and with Captain Dacre, is cor- 
rect ?” 

“T am reluctant to talk on so painful a sub- 
ject, Isabel,” she replied, as carelessly as she 
could affect. ‘* All I can say is, that I had not 
then, nor have I now, tlie most distant idea of 
that unfortunate girl’s intentions or proceed- 
ings.” 

“ Since that is the case,” said Isabel, “‘I must 
tell you that Lord Rushbrooke has directed me 
to offer you, in compensation for the annoyance 
you have had from this wretched child, the 
means of holding some check over her and 
Captain Dacre’s charming little game. I can 
procure the clothes that she was found in asa 
baby, which are the only possible traces that 
can be in existence of her birth; and when 
they are once in your keeping, you can do what 
you like with them. Will you like that little 
morsel of revenge on the traitors, Alice ?” 

“T scarcely concern myself sufficiently in 
these vagaries, or the fate of this ungrateful 
girl, to make so serious and dramatic a matter 
of it,” replied Alice ; ‘‘ but if—that is, since she 
was really delivered into our keeping, and as 
we are therefore in some way responsible for 
her fate, it may be as well. For myself, I am 
weary of the whole subject ; and I trust, Isa- 
bel, that you have exhausted it now.” 

“ Oh, yes, eertainly,” said Isabel; “and in- 
deed I must bid you good-by. Only to think of 
her shyness, Alice, and Algernon Dacre being 
taken by such an ugly little wretch, while your 
dark and my fair charms were before his eyes! 
—for we are both very pretty, there’s no de- 
nying it, Alice; and there are some that have 
felt our power—eh, my fair countess ?” 

‘It is a matter of perfect indifference to me,” 
replied Alice, coldly; ‘‘I am forming a suitable 
connection, and Sir Geoffrey Dacre is gratify- 
ing his own ambition.” 

Isabel gave a slight toss of the head as she 
rose to depart. 

“Very well, Lady Alice,” she said, as you 
please. Some time you may regret having dis- 
played such haughty caprices to an old school- 
friend. Many have held their heads as loftily, 
and sustained a fall. Good-day, Lady Alice.” 

Coldly touching Lady Alice’s hand, the young 
lady then departed. 

The heiress remained in a deep fit of thought 
after her old schoolfellow left her. 

The proofs of the girl’s origin, slight as they 
were, should be carefully guarded by her; and 
then, all connection with the wretched past 
should be snapped asunder. 

Meanwhile the object of her mingled love 
and hate was gloomily musing on the dark 
passages of his own and Olivia’s destiny, as he 
paced the deck of the vessel that was rapidly 
bearing him from all that he most loved and 
most deeply honored. 

“ Alice, Alice, was it well done?” he mur- 
mured. ‘Thou wert so young, so winning, so 
sweetly yielding, even in the midst of thy proud 
beauty and wealth and rank, that I dreamed 
the vain dream of a sympathy between opposite 
natures, that could even draw us more closely 
together. But it is over now, over for ever! 
But she, that helpless one—what had she done, 
that life and safety and comfort were to be 
destroyed in the early spring-time of her days ? 
And for me !” 

Even while this aggravation of his sorrows 
rankled and burned in his lonely musings, there 
was a drop—a redeeming drop of sweetness— 
in the remembrance of Olivia and her generous 
devotion. There was faith and truth and love 
left in woman. His own mother had not taken 
with her all that could bind him to life. So 
jong as Olivia was unprotected and alone, he 
had a motive for living. So long as she cher- 
ished for him the loving gratitude of a generous 
heart, he was not altogether desolate. He 
would save himself; he would try to live and 
win prosperity for her. 

The suffering, proud-spirited girl, who lay 
slowly recovering strength and consciousness 
on her bed of pain and weakness, would have 
felt a thrill of delight that no bodily agony 
could repress, had she heard the heart-whispers 
of him for whom she would willingly have 
died. But, alas! long years would divide these 
two lonely ones from each other ! 








A story of Fa t, denied by a Herald 
contributor, has, nevertheless, the accent of truth: 
A few hours before Farragut died he told his wife that 
he would like to see a clergyman. There was an 
Irish servant-girl in the room at the time, and before 
Mrs. Farragut had time to comply with the Admiral’s 
request the servant-girl had a Roman Catholic priest 
at the bedside of the dying Admiral, and proceeded 
to perform the services peculiar to his Church, The 
Admiral suddenly opened his eyes, looked steadfastly 
upon the priest, waved his hand, and said, in a clear 
voice : “Go away, sir; you are not my pilot!” 
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RECEPTION OF THE EXPATRI- 
ATED FENIANS IN NEW YORK, 
JANUARY 1ogth, 


WEDNESDAY of last week was a day of much 
anxiety to the Irish population of New York, 
for it was hourly expected that the steamship 
Cuba, bearing to this country the most promi- 
nent of the Fenian prisoners recently released 
from confinement by the British Governmelnay 
would arrive in the Bay. The vicinity of the) 
Battery was crowded all day ; steamboats were 
in readiness to take committees of reception to 
the steamship as soon as she was spoken 
Sandy Hook; and the excitement was on the 
steady increase. Up to a late hour, however, 
no intelligence was received at the barge 
otlice, and the crowd dispersed only to assem- 
ble on the following morning with increased 
numbers, All day the crowd surged to and fro 
on the wharf at Castle Garden, every one ask- 
ing his neighbor if the Cuba had been signaled 
yet, and receiving the laconic response, ** Don’t 
know.” The Knights of St. Patrick had been 
tendered the use of the Board of Health’s 
steamer Andrew Fletcher; the Tammany So- 
ciety had chartered the Antelope; and Col- 
lector Murphy, with other officers of the Gov- 
ernment, had the Bronx in readiness to sail at 
a moment’s notice. About three o’clock a 
squad of policemen passed through Castle 
Garden to the wharf, and were stationed on 
each side the gang-plank, where they were 
kept in waiting until five o’clock, when, no 
word having been received from the Cuba, the 
Antelope started off for Quarantine, the Com- 
mittee from Tammany Hall being determined 
to await the arrival of the exiles there. 

At nine o’clock the Cuba stopped at Quaran- 
tine, where the three steamers came up to her, 
and cordial salutations were exchanged. 

The following are the names and sentences 
of the liberated exiles who arrived by the Cuba, 
eleven more being expected on another steamer: 
John McClure, death, commuted to penal servi- 
tude for life; Henry S. Mulledy, death, com- 
muted to penal servitude for life; Jeremiah 
O’Donovan (Rossa), penal servitude for life; 
Charles Underwood O’Connell, ten years’ penal 
servitude ; John Devoy, fifteen years’ penal 
servitude, 

Owing to a general law regarding arrivals of 
ocean steamships after sunset, the Cuba was 
obliged to remain at Quarantine until the fol- 
lowing morning; the distinguished guests, 
however, were brought to the city by their 
friends. 








GERMAN SOLDIERS DIGGING 
POTATOES, NEAR PARIS. 


ALTHOUGH it must have been done under con- 
siderable difficulties, the German troops before 
Paris appear, by all accounts, to have managed to 
be tolerably jolly at Christmas. Boxes and ham- 
pers came from Fatherland, and were opened 
with much interest, which verged into positive 
enthusiasm when wine and beer, and cigars and 
sausages, were disinterred. 

Our illustration shows a scene of German 
camp-life, and gives another example of the 
exercise of the faculty—forethought—that has 
stood the Germans in such good stead through- 
out the campaign; for it is clear that those 
potato-diggers, it they had an eye to the ‘fes- 
tive season,” must have laid in their stores a 
considerable time beforehand. No potatoes 
could possibly have been gathered that were 
fit to eat for some time before Christmas, But 
then the Germans are far-seeing fellows; so 
our conjecture that some of those tubers might 
figure on the camp Christmas dinner-tables is 
not so very extravagant after all. Certain it 
is, however, that, if all accounts be true, enor- 
mous quantities of potatoes have been gathered 
round Paris by both besieged and besiegers— 
from which we may infer that the neighbor- 
hood of the French capital must be a veritable 
Ireland for potato-growing. 








HUMORS OF THE GALLOWS. 


Tue records of the London Old Bailey are 
full of strange stories of criminals and their conduct. 
Among others is this: 

An Irishman had been convicted of a robbery, and 
was brought up, with others, to receive judgment of 
death. The prisoner, on being called on by the offi- 
cer of the court, in the usual way, to declare what he 
had to say why sentence of death should not be passed 
upon him, advanced to the front of .the dock, with a 
vacant stare, and inquired : 

‘What is the question?” 

“You have been convicted of robbery. What have 
you to say why sentence of death should not be 
passed upon you according to law ?” 

‘Faith, answered the prisoner, “‘I have nothing 
much to say, except that I do not think I am safe in 
your hands,” 

The court laughed. Sentence was passed, and the 
prisoner was about to retire, when the officer of the 
court called him back and demanded to know his 


“Ts it my age ye mean?” 

‘What is your age?” 

**T believe I am pretty well as ould as ever I'll be.” 

Again the whole court was ‘‘convulsed with laugh- 
ter,”’ but the wretched man, whose mirth-moving pow- 
ers were quite involuntary, was doomed, even at the 
scaffold, to ‘‘set the people in a roar.’’ In the press- 
room his irons were removed, and his arms confined 
with cords. This being done, he seated himself, and, 
in spite of the calls of Jack Ketch and of the sheriffs 
to accompany them in the procession to the scaffold, 
he remained sullenly on the bench where he had 
taken up his position. 

“Come,” at last urged the hangman ; “ the time is 
arrived.”? 

But the Irishman would not move. 

“The officers are waiting for you,” said the sheriff. 
“Can anything be done for you before you quit this 
world?” 

No answer was returned. 

Jack Ketch grew surly. 
carry you,’ he said. 

aa you may,” said the prisoner, “for I’ll not 
walk. 

“Why not?” inquired a sheriff. 

“Tl not be instrumental to my own death,” an- 
swered the prisoner. 


“If you won’t go, I must 





“What do you mean? asked the ordinary. 


a 


“ What do I mang?’ retorted the hapless man, “I 
mane that I'l] not valk to my own destruction.” 

And in this de“ermination he persisted, and was 
carried to the, *caffold, where he was turned off, re- 
fusing to do anything which might be coustrued into 
‘‘his being j@ party to his own death.” 


p= a 








NEWS BREVITIES. 
‘ Tue ball season is at its climax. 
Marve slew ninety-one bears in 1870. 


Lake Ontario is traversed by ice-boats. 
Tue Bostonians are troubled with boils. 
Wisconsin has one hundred cheese factories. 


Bavtimore claims to make more shoes than 
Lynn. 


Tue postal card system will soon be tried in 
Canada. 


FIFTEEN MILLION people in the United States 
Wear corsets. 

Tue Dubuque lead mines yielded $250,000 
worth in 1870. 

Mrs. Myra Ciarke Gatves’s lawyer's fees 
amount to $127,000. 

Mackeret fishing employs 2,292 vessels, 
1,578 more than last year. 

Ay eligible variety of the sugar-maple is 
found native in Montana. 

Tue average cost of each shot fired into 
Paris is estimated at $200. 


A apy pleader has won a case for her 
client, at Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Mempuis has distributed five 
busbels of coal to its poor, 

Tne celebrated hanging-tower of Pisa, Italy, 
threatens to fall in entirely. P 


Two HuNDRED tons of silver ore per week 
pass through Salt Lake City. 


Tur Spotswood Hotel in Richmond is to 
be replaced in Richmond granite. 

Nivery-stx paper-mills in this country were 
destroyed by fire during the year. 

Wuie gold is worth $17 per ounce, fine 
blonde hair readily commands $25. 

BULL-FIGHTING is an amusement of some 
parts of China as well as of Spain. 

Tne Prussians call the Seine gunboats, 
which are painted green, “The Frogs,” 

A PNEUMATIC tube is to connect the Na- 
tional Capitol and public printing office. 

Tue silk interest of California bids fair te 
rival the gold production in a few years. 

Or 355,277 beef-cattle shipped to New 
York last year, Illinois furnished 204,131. 

Nortu Carona paid Government tax on 
65,000 gallons of fruit brandy last season. 


thousand 


Tue latest advices from the Tehuantepec 
surveying party report all in good health. 


Louistana, being troubled with the cotton 
worm, has imported 500 English sparrows. 


Tuere are 6,090 manufacturing establish- 
ments in Philadelphia, according to the late census. 


A Paristan salmi of rats was “like young 
rabbit, with more flavor ; flesh white and very deli- 
cate. 


Natcuez levies $20,000 for school pur- 
oses, and it is said to be the largest levy on the 
ississippi. 


Tue State Prison at Auburn, N. Y., now 
contains 1,003 convicts, the largest number since its 
establishment. 


“ Personas,” from French prisoners in 
quest of their friends, fill the columns of the Znde- 
pendance Belge. 


Tue Erie Ice Company of Buffalo have 
packed ten thousand tons, near a foot thick, and 
clear as quartz crystal. 


Duzois, the Paris butcher, has bought the 
three elephants of the Jardin des Plantes, for $5,400 ; 
the camels and bears are eaten. 


In South Carolina, Broad River froze last 
week, for the first’ time in thirty-seven years. The 
negroes in the South have been dying of cold. 


An ingenious Englishman has written a 
conclusion to Dickens’s *“*Edwin Drood,” and will 
publish it with some nonsense about having found 
the MS, in a desk of Dickens’s. 


Tne largest clearance of cotton that has 
ever been known from New Orleans was made last 
week, the amount being in the aggregate 22,724 bales, 
principally for Liverpool and other European ports, 


A Parts correspondent describes the dis- 
covery of Mme. Hamelin, whose husband had been 
ambassador at Constantinople under Louis Philippe, 
dead in bed ina garret at Belleville, Paris, of cold and 
starvation. 


An operatic medley, made up entirely of 
music by Stephen C. Foster (undoubtedly a better 
and more inventive melodist than Offenbach), has 
been written in Indianapolis by Jesse A. Baker, under 
the title of “‘ An Evening with Foster.” 


Tue West India Cable Company’s steamer 
Dacia is still engaged in the work of grappling fox- 
the broken Aspinwall cable in five hundred fathoags . 
of water with sandy bottom. The electricians arc. 
confident of the immediate recovery of the cabhe,. 


Tue annual ball of the Cercle de l’Harmonie 
is to come off at the Academy of Music, New ¥ork,, 
January 26th. As the Liederkranz, Arion, and Purim. 
Societies have determined to do away with their recep- 
tions this season, this ball will be the most prominent 
fancy-dress carnival of the winter. 


Tue California and Lake Tahoe Artificial 
Fish-culture Company has a fish ranche four miles 
from Truckee, with six ponds, each about one hun- 
dred feet square, and containing 2,000 trout three - 
years old, 14,000 two years old, and 110,000 one year - 
old and younger, all born in a hatching-house. 


Mr. Ricuarp Wat.ace, son of the late 
Marquis of Hartford (whose yearly income is $5,000), | 
has paid the expenses of all the poor English sent 
out of Paris since the investment. The British Chari- 
table Fund, organized in Paris, say that they would 
now, except for this munificent act, have to support 
1,000 English at a cost of $2,000 per munth. 


Arter the burning of the steamer McGili, 
near Memphis, January 7th, a man and wife, cabin , 
passengers, were seen floating on the a plank ; : 
suddenly the lady was heard to say, “I am freezing-— 
let’s die together |’? She then let go the plank, and » 
her husband grasped her, but he was too exhausted 4 
to maintain her above the water, and both sunk, 
locked in each other's emibrace, 
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EXPEDITION OF THE ‘‘TENNESSEE” TO SANTO DOMINGO, BEARING COMMISSIONERS WHITE, WADE AND HOWE, THE SCIENTIFIC EXPLORERS, ETC.—CABIN OF THE 
BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, ACCOMPANYING THE PARTY.—SEE PAGE 347 


NEW YORE,—RECEPTION OF THE FENIAN EXILES, JANUARY 19TH—THE STEAMER ‘‘ ANTELOPE,” WITH THE TAMMANY COMMITTEE, THE ‘‘BRONX,” WITH COLLECTOR MURPHY, AND THE ‘‘ FLETCHER,” 
WITH THE KNIGHTS OF ST. PATRICK, OFF SANDY HOOK, MEETING AND SALUTING THE ‘‘CUBA,” WITH THE EXILES.—SER PAGE 361, 
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A WINTER DAY. 


O MOURNFUL day! O fallen leaves! 

O rain! slow-dropping from the eaves ; 
O wind! that beateth at the pane, 

And sobbeth, though your sobs are vain, 
I weep with you this mournful day, 

For life and love are gone away. 


I loved her, and I dreamed, as men 
Dream once, but never dream again— 
Dreamed of a thousand things to be 

All for ier sake who cared for me— 
Dreamed sweetly, but the dream is done 
That with the summer-time begun. 


She was a flower that loved the sun; 
My frail white flower! no fairer one 
Died, when the Summer’s children died 
In valley and on brown hillside. 

The gray clouds hid away the sun, 
And soon her summer-life was done. 


Sob on, O wind, and cry in vain, 
For that which shall not come again. 
The fairest flowers are first to fade, 
The things we love most, first to die; 
O wind, the sad complaint you made, 
Is but the universal cry! 








“THE PACK OF CARDS.” 


I map the stage fever very young, and it is 
one of those maladies not easilycured. I joined 
dramatic classes on the sly, and saved up my 
pocket-money to buy plays and candles. The 
plays I studied, and the candles enabled me to 
study at the dead of night. My sisters helped 
me on, and Mary, in particular, lent'me all her 
dresses. My face was always very young, and 
Nature had given me certain gifts. I learnt a 
little of a great many things. 

I played the piano a little; I sang a little; 
I ventriloquized a little. I learned a little 
conjuring, and I worked unceasingly at my 
hobby. 

They soon found out at home that I was 
getting very bad. And so they tried the des- 
perate measure of sencing me to a city office, 
where I was perched upon a stool from eight 
to ten hours ata stretch. My sister Mary was 
my faithful friend. The dull, monotonous routine 
of a merchant’s office was killing me, and every 
night when I went into Mary’s room to bid her 
good-by I poured my sorrows into her ear. 

She soon gathered from what I told her that 
it would not be long before I ran away and 
joined some company of strolling players. 

She was afraid of my determination, and she 
made me promise, on my honor, that I would 
do nothing. without consulting her. 

She said it would break her heart if I ran 
away, and I loved my sister Mary. 

Still, moth-like, I kept burning my wings at 
the candle. I went to the play at least three 
times a week, all unknown to my father, who, 
unfortunately, tried the desperate remedy of a 
sudden operation instead of gentle restoratives. 
I kept on with the dramatic classes, and the 
more successful.I became, the more applause I 
won, the worse the fever raged. 

In a dirty hall, in a little back street, I one 
night made a great hit. I was so dazzled with 
the brilliancy of the footlights, with the eager 
faces, with the rounds of applause, with the 
genuine enthusiasm of the audience, that I 
came homé excited and willful, obstinate and 
determined. I implored Mary to release me 
from my promise. 

She, like a dear girl, had previously sounded 
them all at home. She walked round the sub- 
ject delicately, and attacked my father in his 
most vital part. He was an old playgoer him- 
self. He loved the stage ; but when it came to 
his son being an actor, that was quite another 
thing. He fairly admitted that there were 
scores of gentlemen on the stage ; that many 
were welcomed into the very best society ; but 
still, he did not intend that his son should go 
on the stage. He vowed that, if I dared to dis- 
obey him and turn actor, he would turn me out 
of doors and never set eyes on me again. 

It was Mary who suggested a compromise. 

She knew what I could do, how versatile I 
was, how I could sing and dance, and do all 
sorts of odd clever tricks ; and, in a rough way, 
she suggested an entertainment. She did not 
know much about it, but gave the outline of 
the plan very completely. Besides, she thought 
the entertainment notion would not irritate the 
home authorities so much as the play-acting. 
At any rate, the experiment might be tried. 

It was to be a secret to everybody. I was 
to change my name, get hold of a dramatic au- 
thor, take a down-town hall, and try the ex- 
periment. 

If I failed, no one would be much the 
wiser, and I might still retain my city clerk- 
ship. If I succeeded—— Well, there was time 
enough to talk about that presently. 

But how about the money ? 

Poor Mary had not thought of that. 

“+ T shall require at least four hundred dollars,” 
I said; “*two hundred dollars for the dramatic 
author, and two hundred dollars for the pre- 
liminary advertisements.” 

Here was the first dash of cold water ; but 
‘‘Nothing venture, nothing have,” was my 
motto ; and on reflection I thought it would 
not be a bad plan to try the effect of impu- 
dence, and see if my backer had any faith with 
me. 

There was a keen business man who had 
known me from childhood, and who was quite 
aware what I could do. He had praised me 
again and again, and ridiculed my father’s 
severity. 

This was in the early days of entertainments, 
and the old gentleman knew the public pretty 
well, 

Aghast at my own impudence, I consulted 
my old friend and revealed to him Mary’s 
plan. He caught at the notion at once, and he 
backed his opinion by offering to advance me 
the four hundred dollars and a trifie more for 
dresses, on the condition that, if I succeeded, 


he would ask me for the money at some future 
day ; and if I failed he would say no more 
about it. 

Strict secrecy was enjoined. No one was to 
know anything about it but Mary and our old 
friend. The next thing was to find out a dra- 
matic author. I knew no authors, and be- 
longed to no literary class. But, from the front 
row of the pit, I had observed all the critics 
who attend the first representation of new 
plays. 

I chose out one with the kindest face, and 
made bold to stop him one night when the play 
was over, and asked him when I could see him 
on a litile matter of business. 

He appointed the next morning, at his cham- 
bers, in a street off Broadway ; and then I un- 
folded my daring project. 

I was very lucky, however, in my author. 
His experience was vast, and without his 
assistance I should never have been telling you 
this tale. Before he knew what I could do he 
dissuaded me gently from thy project. He had 
seen so many failures. Money had been thrown 
away so very constantly. Though he was sa- 
crificing two hundred dollars, my friend advised 
me to pause. 

Then I sat down at his piano, and showed 
him what I could do. Isang scraps of songs, 
and suggested tricks; I caught up an anti- 
macassar, and played a lady ; the poker was my 
property for one character, and a long pipe for 
a second, 

‘You will do,” said my friend, pleasantly. 
“*T will write for you with pleasure.” 

He worked like a trump forme. He wrote 

his best songs, introduced all my best business ; 
made me conjure and ventriloquize ; taught me 
how to make up the face; practiced me in the 
very difficult art of a rapid change ; and pro- 
cured for me an entertainer’s table designed by 
himself, with an elaborate but most useful sys- 
tem of counter-weights, 
He certainly earned his money—every dol- 
lar of it—and he predicted a great success 
for the new and original entertainment called 
“The Pack of Cards.” 

Mary was in the highest spirits. We used to 
walk out together on Sunday, and see if the 
billstickers had done their duty. ‘‘Mr. Marma- 
duk2 Mills in his New Entertainment of ‘ The 
Pack of Cards’” greeted us at every turn. 
The bills were very showy, and—thanks to my 
friend—the advertising was capitally done. 

The evening of the entertainment was fixed. 
I shall never forget it. My author had pro- 
mised to bring ali his friends belonging to the 
press, and he was quite as anxious about my 
success as I was myself. 

He gave me the most elaborate instructions 
as to what I was to eat and what to drink on 
the fatal day ; but I was so excited, that I was 
sick from morning until the dreadful hour ar- 
rived. 

Mary had been my friend all through. It 
was-in her room at night that I rehearsed. 
She helped me with my properties, and I soon 
saw that without her I should fail altogether. 

I consulted my friend, and he said that a 
professional dresser would never do. I must 
have some one near me to whom I was accus- 
tomed—a woman, if possible. 

Dear Mary consented to see me through the 
first night with “‘ The Pack of Cards,” for I told 
her fairly that if she deserted me I should 
break down completely. 

With very guilty faces we contrived an ex- 
cuse for getting away from home on Christmas 
Eve. 

I told them that a friend of mine had given 
me tickets to see a new entertainer, called 
Marmaduke Mills, who was coming out that 
evening at the Sphinx Rooms. 

“What is he going to do?” growled my 
father. 

‘Well, they call it ‘A Pack of Cards,’” an- 
swered Mary, looking very bored. 

“A pack of nonsense, more likely,” con- 
tinued the parent. ‘I dare say he is an im- 
postor or an idiot.” 

“* Or both,” I suggested, mildly. 

‘¢ Tt will be very slow, I expect,” said Mary, 
acting to perfection. “Do you think it is 
worth while going ?” 

‘‘ Well, I hardly know,” I chimed in. ‘Still, 
as Larkins has given us the tickets, it will 
be hardly civil to shirk it. On the whole, I 
think we had better support this Marmaduke 
Mills.” 

“Well, go, then; and joy go with you. I 
would not go for a hundred dollars.” 

These were my father’s words, and I need 
hardly say that I would have given him a hun- 
dred dollars to keep him away. 

I commenced, of course, with the usual ad- 
dress in dress clothes; and Mary was at her 
post prepared for the first change. 

I was as nervous as a kitten, but Mary 
cheered me on. I bungled with the enter- 
tainer’s table, was too rapid with my first char- 
acter; and as Mary and I struggled with the 
mechanical arrangements, we felt something 
was wrong. 

However, there was no time to be lost ; and 
in my excitement [ paid little attention to the 
strange noise which the audience heard dis- 
tinctly as I popped up. 

“Hang the table!” I muttered to myself; 
“something wants oiling. The weights won’t 
act.” 

I got capitally through with my first charac- 
ter. The audience roared, and in my excite- 
ment I forgot my nervousness, 

Down I went again. Mary was as pale as 
death. She seemed to bungle with the proper- 
ties, and I chaffed my little assistant, and per- 
sisted that I was the pluckier of the two. 

Up I went again, as the timid young gentle- 
man. This was a greater triumph than before, 
and I was encored in my first song—a supposed 
duet between the timid gentleman and a gush- 
ing soprano. 

I descended amidst great applause. 
was paler than ever. 

I persisted that I was doing very well, and 


Mary 





that she need not be alarmed. She only smiled 





very faintly, and said she hoped it was all 
right. 

My next change was into woman’s dress, and 
here F required Mary’s aid particularly. But 
she was awkward and slow. She did her best; 
but I saw she was put out with something. 

I got rather cross, and implored her to be a 
little quicker, This change was to be the effect 
of the evening. I got dressed somehow, squab- 
bling with Mary all the time, and up I came 
amidst a murmur of astonishment. 

I felt that my triumph was complete, and 
during the interval which took place between 
the parts the author came round and congratu- 
lated me warmly on my success. 

“Only get through the next part as well, and 
your future is made. But, come! take a little 
refreshment, or you will be exhausted.” 

Mary was ready with a bottle of stout ; and, 
though she still seemed put out, nervous, and 
dull, I really had no time to cheer her up or 
ask her what could be the matter with her. 

The second part went on brilliantly ; but I 
was annoyed—my assistant had broken down 
so thoroughly, though she tried to do her best. 

“Tt is so very hot down here, dear,” she 
said; “*but I will try and help you.” 

I could see she was struggling on; and she 
actually brightened up when I went above for 
the last time and came down again, the audi- 
ence cheering loudly and the little band play- 
ing **God Save the Queen.” 

I was wild with excitement; and, just as I 
was, With the paint on my face, and streaming 
down with perspiration, I caught my sister in 
my arms to thank her for her assistance and 
make up for my irritability. 

“Oh, darling! for God’s sake, don’t!” she 
said. ‘*My arm, darling—my poor, poor 
arm !” 

This was all she said, 
she had fainted away. 

What do you think, sir, had happened? 
That.dear sister of mine had broken her arm 
five minutes after the entertainment began, and 
she ‘kept up’ to save her brother. Upon my 
honor, I think that Mary’s heroism was as great 
as that of any soldier who rushed up to certain 
death at the storming of the Redan. She is 
a@ grand character. 


In another minute 








A NEW ROUTE BETWEEN EUROPE AND 
AUSTRALIA. 


Amone the great American enterprises now 
on foot must be ranked the proposition, now before 
the Committee on Commerce of Congress, to place 
@ great line of steamships at once upon the route 
between San Francisco and the Australian Colonies, 
so as to provide a nearer and quicker route for the 
People of the South Pacific to Europe. It must be 
understood that there is already a feeble line of 
steamers actually running upon this route; but it is 
proposed, with the temporary aid of the Government, 
to elevate it to the rank of a first-class route for 
travel and the conveyance of the Colonial mails. The 
steamship Moses Taylor, which arrived at San Fran- 
cisco on the 6th inst., from Auckland, New Zealand, 
is the pioneer of the line, Which has sprung up out of 
commercial necessities. She brings the news that 
her owner, Mr. William H. Webb, the well-known 
ship-owner and builder, with his associates, have 
made a conditional contract with the Colonial Gov- 
ernment for the transmission of the mails to New 
York via San Francisco and the Pacific Railroad, 
thence by Atlantic steamships to Liverpool. The 
contract time of the vessels on the Pacific is twenty- 
four days, including a stoppage at Honolulu, and 
one at the Fejee Islands; distance, 6,456 miles. 
There is already a large and growing commerce be- 
tween our Pacific ports and Australian ports—the 
arrivals thence at San Francisco in 1870 being eighty- 
six vessels of 62,004 tons, with freight values of 
$539,306, gold. It has been stated that the total 
number of passengers to and from England and her 
South Pacific Colonies was last year upward of 27,000, 
or more than 500 a week, with a passage of from 50 to 
150 days. If only one-half this number followed the 
American route, which can be traveled in less time 
and with greater comfort, it would prove a very 
gratifying addition to the business of the Pacific 
Railroad, and sufficient to justify the semi-monthly 
steamer contemplated by the company now seeking 
aid. There are also our important shipments of pre- 
cious metals, wool, and the like, one way, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise the other way, to be counted 
upon as elements of the traffic which may pass across 
our continent. 








INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


AMost seven years of constant use of the 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine has yielded me per- 
fect satisfaction with its performance. Five minutes 
of time was once lost in correcting a slight disarrange- 
ment of its working parts; with that exception it 
has never been out of order, or in any respect failed 
of its promise. I had previously used, of other 
machines, three different kinds, and for the varieties 
of work required for family use, I have found none 
equal to the Grover & Baker. It isespecially superior 
in the elasticity of the stitch, the ease with which it 
is operated, the speed of performance, and its re- 
liability for immediate use. 

Mrs. B. B, HOTCHKIN, 
Broomall, Pa. 








Booszy & Oo., of 4 Bond street, have just 
issued a little volume which cannot fail to be wel- 
come to all lovers of music. It very happily com- 
bines three distinguished composers, whose works 
are so prominently distinctive. Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni,”’ Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” and Rossini’s ‘Il 
Barbiére’’ are too popular to need any eulogism. 
They are the three great operas of the world—each 
the masterpiece of its famous composer. They are 
published at two prices—one in paper cover, $1, and 
another in avery handsome binding, for $2. 


Aut the leading newspapers published in the 
United States may be found on file at the Advertising 
Agency of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of No. 40 Park Row, 
New York. « 














 Wantep—Students to learn Phrenology and 
how to read character. Olergymen, lawyers, physi- 
cians and teachers may pursue it with pleasure and 
profit. Send stamp for circular to S. R. WELLS, 389 
Broadway, N. Y. 801-2 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I nave had a Wheeler & Wuson Sewing 
Machine over twelve years ; have never spent a shil- 
ling for repairs ; have done the sewing for a family of 
four all that time, and for the last two years done all 
my sewing with the same needle ; and do not know 
any reason why it should not last for several years to 
come, MRS. ANNETTE GERYER, 

Rock Island, TU, 








Tuar distinguished lecturer and humanita- 
rian, P, T. Barnum, will give a lecture on Thursday 
evening, January 26th, at the Centenary Chapel, 
Brooklyn, upon the important subject.of “ Health, 
Wealth and Happiness.” It is for the benefit of the 
Centenary Universalist Society of Brooklyn, 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Present for a zoologist—A bunch of seals, 


Harmuess slides for this weather—Stereop- 
ticon slides. 


Waar ancient author wrote on mince-meat ? 
—Suet-onius, 


Waar trade did Master Jack Horner adopt? 
—That of a plumber. 


Way are there no eggs in San Domingo ?— 
They banished the whites, and cast off their yoke, 


A TRAVELING piano-player undertook to whip 
an Illinois editor, and when he got through, the piano- 
pounder had only one ear for music. 


TE owners of dogs in Paris, with the dogs 
themselves, contrive to live very well, reciprocally, 
through the simple expedient of cutting off the dogs’ 
tails, converting the tails into soup and giving the 
bones to the dogs. 


Just now they are having a joke out West, 
on a compositor who set up the toast, “ Woman— 
without her, man would be a savage,” and got the 
stops in the wrong place, and produced : “‘ Woman, 
without her man, would be a savage.’’? .They say 
that his wife, who was helping read the proof, discov- 
ered the mistake right away. 


Tur five tests of friendship are—l. Lend 
your friend a good umbrella, and live to see it back 
again. 2. Invite him to your club, and treat him to 
cold mutton, and find that he forgives you. 3. Ask 
him to post a letter, and learn within a week that he 
has actually doneso. 4. Cut a gash in his new bil- 
liard cloth without ruffling his temper. 65. Tread 
upon his gouty toe, and see him smiling at your 
clumsiness, 


A man named Southworth, living in May- 
ville, N. Y., has been interviewed bythe Philadelphia 
Sunday Dispatch. He has just ejected from his sto- 
mach a frog which has been living there for fifteen 
years! Mr. Southworth, says the Jowa State Regis- 
ter, has had a great deal of troubie with that frog. 
It used to n to croak at the most unseasonable 
hours. When Southworth would go to church, for 
instance, the frog would remain silent until the con- 
gregation engaged in silent prayer, and then it would 
set up such a terrific how! that the sexton would rush 
in and collar Southworth, and drag him out to quiet 
him down in the graveyard. Sometimes the fro; 
would give a nocturnal serenade after Southwort 
was fast asleep in bed, and then Southworth would 
rise, as mad as anything, and seize a stomach-pump 
and try to draw the frog up. But the subtle reptile 
had had that trick played on it too often during those 
fifteen years, and it always shinned up the tube a 
piece, out of the draft, and waited until South- 
worth exhausted himself. Southworth never fooled 
that frog a great deal. And when frogs were in sea- 
son, Southworth used to fish for this one with a fly ; 
but it always refused to rise, and the fly buzz 
around so in Southworth’s alimentary canal that it 
nearly tickled Southworth to death. So Southworth 
had to wait until the other day, when the frog thought 
it would come up and go and see a friend ; and when 
it did come, Southworth killed it with a fork. He 
says the frog used to eat twice as much as he did ; 
but we have been thinking it over, and it seems to us 
the statement must be exaggerated. 








or Sore Throat, 


To Cure a Cough, Cold 
HIAL TROCHES. 


use BROWN’S BRONC 
792-803 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES AND TAN, 


Use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. It 
is reliable and harmless, Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
PERRY, Darmatologist, 49 Bond street, New York. 
Sold by druggists every where, 794- 


PIMPLES ON THEFACE 


For Pimply Eruptions, Black Heads, Flesh Worms, 
or Grubs, and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, 
use PERRY’S COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY. Pre- 
pare only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 
ae Street, New York. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 


“OUR POPULAR SHIRTS” 
Made to order of Best Materials, and 


WARRANTED TO FIT. 
Sent by Express, C. O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates : 











6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts, $ 9.00 
6 “ Better Muslin and Good Linen, 10.50 
6 “ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen 12.00 
6 “ Wamsutta Muslin and very Fine do. 13.50 
6 ‘* New York Mills and Best nD. 15.00 


Directions for measurement forwarded on 
application. 


RICHARD MEARES, 
IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF 
HOSIERY AND FURNISHING GOODS 
Cor. SIXTH AVE, AND NINETEENTH ST. 


BE GARMO’S DANCING ACADEMY, 
J 82 Fifth Avenue, corner Fourteenth Street. 
Classes for beginners constantly forming. Also 
classes constantly forming in “The Boston” and 
Redowa. if 
Circulars at the Academy, 


FASHION SUPPLEMENT 


Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner. 


With No. 298 of FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER—ready at all news-depots Monday, January 30— 
will be given gratis an 


EIGHT-PAGE FASHION SUPPLEMENT, 


with nearly fifty illustrations of full toilets, walking- 
dresses, children’s attire, fichus, collars, cuffs, etc., 
etc., and the latest and most reliable intelligence in 
regard to dress and fashions on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

In connection with it a Pattern Department has 
been established, and Cut Paper Patterns of all gar- 
ments described will be promptly furnished at a low 


scale of prices. 

THE CHIMNEY CORNER, the leading family paper, 
devoted to stories and instructive matter, is ready at 
all news-depots every Monday. Price 10 cents 
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NEW SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
Has opened 
AN ELEGANT STOCK 
Of Medium, Rich, and Extra Quality 


“TAFFETA DE LYON,” “FAILLE,” “IMPERIAL 
CORD” and “GROS D’ECOSSE” SILKS. 


In all the newest colorings for 
EVENING AND STREET COSTUMES. 


BLACK “DRAP DE FRANCE,” 
“TAFFETA DE LYON,” 
“FAILLES,” “ TAFFETAS,” etc,, ete. 


The above stock, just received, forming the largest 
and most complete selection in the city (all new and 
fresh goods), purchased greatly below their ACTUAL 
VALUE, Will be offered at a 
SMALL ADVANCE ON THE IMPORTATION COST. 


BROADWAY, COR. NINETEENTH STREET. 
BRICCS & BRO’S 


Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue 
OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


AND SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
FOR 1871, 


{fs now ready for mailing. It is printed on elegant 
new tinted paper, and ILLUSTRATED with nearly 


PIVE HUNDRED VRIGINAL ENGRAVINGS, 


And two finely executed CoLORED PLATES—specimens 
for all of which were grown by ourselves the past 
season froin our own Slock of Seeds. All the draw- 
ings and engravings were executed by Artists of 
acknowledged taste and ability, who have made the 
subject of Floral and Vegetable representations a 
special branch of their business for the last eighteen 
years, In the originality, execution and extent of 
the Engravings it is unlike and ooeany superior 
to any other Catalogue or “ Floral Guide’ extant, 
The Catalogue consists of more than One Hundred 
Pages, and will be sent Free to all who ordered Seeds 
from us by mail the last season. To others for Fifteen 
Cents per copy, which is not the value of the CoLORED 
PLATES. We assure our friends that the inducements 
we offer to purchasers of Seeds, as to quality and ex- 
tent of Stock, discounts and premiums, are unsur- 
popees. Please send orders for Catalogues without 
elay. 


OUR COLORED CHROMO FOR 1871 


is now ready to send out. The Uhromo represents 
Forty-Two Varieties of the most showy and popular 
Flowers, of natural size and color. It is designed to 
be the BEST PLATE OF LOWERS ever issued. Size 
19x24 inches. The retail value is at least Two Dollars; 
we shall, however, furnish 1t to customers at 75 cents 
per copy, and offer it as a vremium upon orders for 
Seeds. See Catalogue. Address 
BRIGGS & BROTHER, Rochester, N. Y, 
801-802 











TYHE “ BEECHERS OF TO-DAY”: Who 
and What they afe; with portraits of Henry 
Ward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, Catharine E., Edward, and 
Thomas K. l'eecher, given in Jan. No, PHRENO! OGIL- 
CAL JOURNAL, New Vol.. $3 a year, with cither of 
Sees | $5; 30 cts, a Number. Newsmen have it. 
801-2 §&.R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 





DEGR. AAFP & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Ohrystie, and 180 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue, ) 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, GEarpets 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Spring Beds, Etc., 


4 of any house in the United States, which they offer at 


Retail and Wholesale prices. 





OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, 
with Italian and English words. Price One Dollar 
each. ‘he Operas will be printed from new type on 
the finest paper, large 8vo, in volumes containing 200 
to 270 pages each. They will appear fortnightly, 
commencing in the following order : 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
** 15. FIDELIO, with the four Overtures. 
IL BARBIERE. 
LA SONNAMBULA. 
Jan. 1. MARTHA. 
“* 15. IL TROVATORE, 
Subscribers’ names will be received by all Music- 
sellers and Booksellers in the States, or by the Pub- 
lishers. BOOSEY & CO., 4 Bond street, New om, 


REREERE BE 535 


O THE WORKING CLASS.—We online prepared to 
an nish all classes with Soneant employimea at home,the 
whole ofthe time or for the spare moments. Businessnew, 
lightand profitable. Persons ofeither sex easily earn from 
Bie. to $5 Sper r evening, and a proportional sum by devoting 
their whole time tothe business. Boysandgirlscarn near! 
as muchasmen. Thatall whosee this notice may send their 
addr ress, and tes st the business. we make this unparalleled 

offer: Tosuch asare not wellsstisfied, we will send $1 to pay 
for the troub!cofwriting. Ful | particulars, a Valuable eam~ 
ple which wil! do to commence work on, and acopy of Zhe 
People's Literary Compamon——one of the largest and 
best family newspapers published—al) sent free by mail 
Reader, if ren w oa rmanent, profitable work, addresg 
‘C, ALLEN & CO., AUGUSTA, MAINE, 


A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 
free. Address 5. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. (782. 807 








Don’t fail to secure Circular and Samples, 





BOOK BINDING. 
Charles Hughes, Bookbinder, 
207 CENTRE STREET 
Between Grand and Howard Sts., NEW YORK. 
Persons realding at a distance often experience dif- 


culty in getting their Binding done. They will find it 
to their advantage to pack and direct their books as 
below, stating style and price; they may rely upon 
their being welt bound, at the lowest prices, and care- 
fully packed and returned without delay. In all such 
cases the owner will be charged with freight, and the 





200K AGENTS WANTED FOR ANY 
Pg all of the following standard and popular 
works : 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 
MENT, with Colored ae Plates 

BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF UNIV BRSAL INFOR- 
MATION. 


THE SCIENCES, Moral, Mathematical, Physical and 
Natural. The Arts and Literature. 

THE DICTIONARY OF EVERY-DAY DIFFICULTIES ; 
or, Hard Words Made Easy. 


An active and intelligent canvasser can make $150 
per month, with ease, These books are useful in 
every household, and have the endorsement of the 
best English authorities. Send for circulars and 
terms. 

Address: U. S, Publishing Co., 411 Broome strect, 
N. Y. 3; 177 West Fourth street, Cincinnati ; 130 South 


Clark ‘street, Chicago ; 410 Market Street, St. —s 

7 NEW AND AMUSING TRICKS. for 
10 cents. 500 PUZZLES for 30 cents. seirem, 

Box 4,788, New York. 00-801 











First Premium awarded by Am. Inst., “1870. 
MICROSCOPES, Illustrated price list and cata- 
MAGIC LANTERNS. logues free to any address. 
tf) T. H. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


- TO ENTERPRISING MEN. — 


$30. 


Any of these sums, and more, can be made per 
week, with very little "exertion and no capital, in a 
perfectiy legitimate business, by lady or gentleman. 
Inclose a stamped envelope, with your address in 
full, and a circular will be sent free. Address Post 
office HOE 6, 3,696, New York city. 








Ay GENTS WANTED 
every where—large profits 

—to sell a little article indorsed 
by every woman using it. It 











keeps the needle from piercing 
the finger and thumb while sew- 
ith it she sews one-third 
mailed free on receipt of 25 cts.; 
or call and examine. 
NATIONAL F FINGER GUARD CO., 777 Broadway, N.Y 
Easily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check Outfit. sg> Circulars 
free. STAFFORD M’F’G CO., 66 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. 
JPRANE K LESLIEF’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY. 
THE LANGUAGE. 
CONTINUED STORIES, by the most entertaining 
writers in England and America, 
STORIES, ANECDOTES, PARLOR MAGIC, 
PORTRAIT AND BIOGRAPHY OF 3 DISTIN- 
GUISHED SCHOLAR in every numb 
and DIVERSIONS, with illustrations. 
CUARADES, etc., in every number, for which three 
prizes are given weekly. 
Published every Wednesday, and mailed to al) parts. 
Terms, $2.50 per annum ; five copies for $10; three 
months for $1. Address all subscription: 


Sample and circular 
s 

M 0 N al Fulton street, New York. 795-807 
BY FAR THE BEST PAPER FOR THE YOUNG ISSUED IN 
COMPLETE STORIES, ADVENTURES, HUNTING 
ARTICLES ON COINS, POSTAGE STAMPS, GAMES, 

TWELVE FINE ILLUSTRATIONS in each number. 

ptions to 
K LESLIE, 587 Pear! St. 








A DAY—Bbusiness entirely ne 
Address J. C. RAND & CO., 





books returned by express, C.O.D. By applying direct 
to this establishment you will save 25 per cent. or more. 
For further particulars, address the subscriber, 

CHARLES HUGHES, 207 Centre St., New ba 

t 
WN AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
The greatest Wonder of the Age.—25 cents a 
Package ; five assorted packages for $1. Sent, post- 
age paid, by W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New 

York. tf 
$10 “acc . Circulars free. 

iddeford, Me, 

- {©0 THE LADIES. 

VERY LADY INTERESTED IN HER 
personal appearance, and who desires a fine 
complexion, should send + MADAME MOORE’S 
circular. 683 Broadway, N. eow-tf 





RYCHOMANCY Ang lady or gentleman can make $1,000a 
secure Sel irown hopince st and a indope ndence, by ob- 


ttining “PSYCHO OMANC ION, or SOUL 


CHARMING. 400 pages; cloth. Full "oretiond to use this 
ower over men or animals at will; how to Mesmerize, become 
France or Writing Mediums, Divination, Spirituaiiom, Alchemy, 


Face oy ay! of Omens and Dreams, Brigh am ——— 's Harem, 
Guide to Sergey Ss. all contained in this book: 100,000 sold; 
price by mail, in cloth "91.25 » paper covers $1. Notice.—An 

person willing to act as agent will receive a sample copy of the 


work free. As no capital is required, all desirous of genteel em- 

loyment should send for the book, enclosing 10 cts. for postage, 

T. W. EVANS & CO., 41 South "Fighth Street, Philadelphia. 
791-80leow 














|W Price reduced 
Sews everything a 
gH 





Mouthiy payments, ov Gays on trial. 
needle will go through. Samples of sewing free. 
Address MEDALLION MACHINE | Co., 7 Nassau St., 


A HANDSOME FULL-GILT PHOTO.- 

graph Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, 
mated’ ot -paid, for 25 cents; 5 for $13; $2.25 per 
dozen. Circulars tree. ‘Address CHARLESS . RILEY, 
Holland, N 788-807 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CU 


wanted. 








Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
. ERNMENT. $330,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
» nished. Orderssolicited and prompt- 
ly filled. The highest rates paid for Doubloons, ana 
all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for all Governm™ 

Securities. T TAYLOR & 00., Bankers, 16 Wall St.,N.1. 


SALESME WANTED everywhere by Hub- 

bard & Follett, Hartford, Ct. 

Troy Laundry, 
82 East Ninth Street, 


Bet. Broadway and Fourth Avenue, New York. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ LINEN DONE AT SHORT 
NOTICE 











tf 


Goods called for and delivered. 


WANTED AGENTS ©@ to a the Universal 
Sewing Machine, size 
12 in. long, by 8 in height, of great capacity and dura- 
bility, works on a new principle. Price complete, 
$15.00, sent C.0. D. Address Universal 8. M.Co., 
58 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 791-802 

















RTHUR’S REAT YPNOTIC 
carefullypre- and certain QUALITIES 
ar uni- relief to all are unriv- 
ormly pure mental, ner- aled,and it 
and stable vous disord- is safe to 


preparation take under 
the Great 


Hypnotic 


ers, eon 


i allcircum- 
f stances to 
roduce 


Delirium 
Tremensand 
Wakefulness 
Its 





Slee or 
Pain Allevi- ameliorate 
ator—gives pain, 
Prepared and sold by ARTHUR & CO, 37 Park Row, 
to whom orders may be addressed. Price $1. For 
sale by Druggists, 











PATENTS 





AMERICAN and BHUROPEAN. 


MMENN & CO. continue to give opinions 
in regard to the Novelty of Inventions, Free of 
Charge, make Special Examinations at the Patent 
Office, prepare Specifications, Drawings, Caveats and 
Assignments, and prosecute applications for Letters 
Patent at Washington, and in all European Countries. 
They give special attention to the prosecution of Re- 
jected Claims, Appeals, Extensions and Interferences. 

= Pamphlet of the New Patent Law for 1870 fur- 
nished Free. Address 
MUNN & CO., 


87 Park Row, New York. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN! 


A sixteen page weekly devoted to MECHANICS, 
MANUFACTURES, INVENTION, CHEMISTRY, ENGINEER- 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, and PoPu LAR SCIENCE. Full of 
splendid Engravings. Terms $3.00 a year. Specimen 
number sent free, Address, 


_MUNN&CO., 37 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


TO CONFORM TO 
REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 
Great Saving to Consumers 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 

aap Send for our New Price-List, and a Club Form 
will accompany it, containing full directions—making 
a large saving to consumers, and remunerative to 
club organizers, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET 
P. 0. Box 5,643. New York. 


Magic for the Parlor. 
HARTZ, 748 Broadway. 


Magic Apparatus, Conjuring Tricks, 
From 50e. to $50. 


Splendid Boxes of Magical Apparatus, ia 
rom to $125. 
tf 











Send stamp for a Price List. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons and Or- 
gans of six first-class makers, including Waters’, at 
extremely low prices, for cash, during this month, or 
will take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


SYPHER & CO., 
(Successors to D. Marley), 
No. 657 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 
Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. MEN: OMEN. 


BOYS and CURLS 
who engage in our new business make from 
$10 per day in their own localities. Full lon 
lars and instructions sent free by mail. These 
need of permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. GgorGe Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
G75 PER WERK easily. made by Agents. 
4) Address SAGE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Cromwell, Conn. 793-844 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE 
FOR THE 


Most Profusely Illustrated 


LADY’S MAGAZINE 
In the World. 


EACH NUMBER CONT, AINS ABOUT 

















ne Hundred and Twenty Illustrations. 





NOW READY, AT ALL NEWS DEPOTS, 


Frank Leslie's Lady’s Magazine 
For February, 1871. 


This Magazine, recognized as the earliest and fullest 
record of European and Amcrican Fashions, is also 
one of the most elevated in its literary and artistic 
departments. The stories and sketches are domestic, 
graphic, full of healthy interest, such as the most re- 
fined will enjoy and the youngest appreciate. 

The engravings of the Fashions are a double-page 
colored fashion-plate ; a quadruple-page uncolored 
fashion-plate ; and over seventy illustrations of bon- 
nets, garments, children’s suits and articles, with 
working diagrams where required. 

The illustrations of the Magazine are by the first 
European and American artists, and are far superior 
to those in any other similar work. 

The European Fashions, from the great centres of 
Haut Ton, appear in this Magazine simultaneously 
with their publication in Europe. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—One copy one year, or 
twelve numbers, $3.50. CLUB TERMS.—Four copies 
one year, in one wrapper, to one address, $14, with 
extra copy to person getting up club. 





ET, 


BEST COOKERY BOOK EVER 
PUBLISHED, containing 


NEW BOOKS, 


MPHE 


hod 


Six Hundred Wood Engravings 5 


AND 


Seventy-Two Colored Illustrations, 


Showing how to Cook, Dish Up, and Carve every 
known dish. 


1140 Pages, Elegantly Bound, 
Price, $4. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK 


OF 


Household Management, 


Containing information indispensable to the Mjstress, 
the Housekeeper, Cook, Butler, Coachman, Valet, 
Kitchen, House, and Lady’s Maid, as well as the 
Nurse, Nursemaid, and every other Domestic ; also 
Sanitary, Medical, and Legal Memoranda for the guid- 
ance of our daily business, with a history of the origin, 
properties, and uses of all things connected with 
Home Life, Welfare, and Comfort, 


By Mrs. Isabella Beeton. 


This is not only the most perfect and comprehensive 
Cookery Book ever prepared, but contains a mass of 
valuable information useful to every household, 

As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation 
Volume at any period of the year, or upon any anni- 
versary whatever, Mrs. Beeton’s work on Household 
Management is entitled to the very first place. 





NOW READY, 
PRONOUNCED BY . THE TRADE 
TO BE 


The Most Superb Gift Book of the Season. 


Each of the sixty-four Chromo-Lithographs fully 
equal to a fine water-color drawing. 


WILL BE SENT FREE ON RECEIPT OF THE 
PRICE—$20. 


Mountains and Lakes 
Switzerland and Italy, 


illustrated with sixty-four picturesque views, -after 
original drawings by C. Pine, executed in the highest 
style of 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


It is principally adapted to recall to those who have 
traveled in these countries the scenes they have 
visited, which, without some such reminder, are apt 
to fade very rapidly from the memory. The literary 
portion of the work, by the Rev. J. Mercier, is 
not, by any means, mere “ padding,” as is so often 
the case in books of this kind. It records in a pleas- 
ant, gossiping way the historical and other associa- 
tions connected with the places passed through in 
two distinct tours, which are marked upon a very ac- 
curate map. A knowledge of these forms so large a 
part of the interest of foreign travel, that the work 
will no doubt be a welcome companion to those tour- 
ists who are able to perform their journey leisurely 
and who are not compelled from want of time to 
gulp their pleasures—as Charles Lamb says people do 
their dreams—too hastily to taste them curiously. 


THE LONDON PUBLISHER'S CIRCULAR SAYS: 


‘This is the most charming Illustrated Book 
of the Day.”’ 


Illustrated Books for Children, 


MASTER MOUSIE’S SUPPER-PARTY, 
Showing how when puss is away the mice will play. 
With most amusing illustrations by the famous artist 
Kronheim. Price 50 cents. 


THE NURSERY PICTURE-GALLERY and CHILD'S 
OWN PICTURE BOOK, 

Containing a series of Six Charming Pictures forthe 

Nursery, beautifully printed by Leighton Brothers. 

Price 50 cents. 





Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 


537 PEARL Street, N. Y. 


HAPPY HOURS. 


N ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
BOYS anv GIRLS. Containing Tales, Travels, 
Adventures, Ornamental Art, Scientific Recreations, 
Tricks, Puzzles, etc., etc. ONLY 25 CENTS A YEAR, 
Five copies _ a1. 00. Send stamp fora Premium List. 
ROORBACH, PUBLISHER, 
102 Nassau St., New York, 











792-804 . 


““A TALE OF SIN.’’ 


GEND 35 cents for a copy of this new and 
entertaining story of English life. 


L. R. Hamersly & Oo,, Publishers, Phila. 


MAPLE LEAVES. 


A Magazine for Everybody. 











mm} contains Tales, ceniioan Humorous Articles, 
es, Scientific and Useful Articles, Puzzles, wit 
umor, Illustrations, etc., etc. 


The Cheapest Magazine in the World, 
Within the reach of all. Large Premiums for Clubs. 
Send stamp for Specimen Copy and Premium List, 
MAPLE LEAVES is the most elegantly Illustrated, 
Brilliant, Attractive and Entertain Magazine P ub- 
lished. 


50 CTS. A YEAR. FIVE COPIES, $2.00. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. 


All new subscribers for 1871 WILL RECEIVE THR 
NUMBERS FOR THE BALANCE OF THIS YEAR FREE, The 
sooner you subscribe the more numbers you will get. 

0. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 
102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


—_—— ° 
} PROOF OF I THEIR / SUPERIORITY. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL , SCREEN, } 
ALTOON. 


Gentlemen : e watches manufactured by you 
nicinuincn nae railroad for several years by 
our enginemen, to whom we furnish watches as 
of our equiprrent. There are now about three hun- 
dred af carried over our line, and we consider 
them good and reliable tim: inden, I beve 
a your 

and have worn and do wear — Nome 
han any watch we ever had in use on 


Mr. Lewis, whose ¢ 
“tom = 
CAN We TC be Comanys WaLTHAM. ~ 


For Sale by all | Leading Jewelers 
ROBBINS & AFPLETOR, General Agents, 


Broadway. 


HARVEY FISK. ‘A. S. HATCH. 


Fisk & Hatch. 


BANKERS, 


ges 
ee 





AND 
| Dealers in Government Securities. 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


New York, Jan. 20, 1871. 


NITED STATES FIVE-TWENTY 
if allowed to run until 1875, will pay but 
FOUR PER CENT. Gold on the investment at present 
market rat be are likely to be funded at a 
wanes rate of ore that time. 
E FIRST M MORTGA GE BONDS OF THE CEN- 
TRAL ‘a we RAILROAD COMPANY, at present 
— = pay nearly SEVEN PER _— = 
Gol 4 The vestment, and cannot be called in 
the interest reduced under eer ere rene. 
It of from FIFTE ENTY PER 
CENT. may be realized in exchanging Government 
Bonds ah. tral Pacifics, or saved in making new 


investmen 
The pos and value of the First Mortgage Bonds 
of the Central. Pacific a Coi are thor- 


—- established and ersally 

e value of the property, pthe immense and increas- 

able manage of the Company, and its able and honor- 
management, assure the ‘securit of the principal 

mpt and regular payment of interest beyond 


Toei uaenien eases ect neat 
upon the same basis as Government Bonds, and bay 
{ ee one at current market 
rity them to investors or others at 
e and rage Government Bonds, d 
7 om sy execute orders Seen see 


el 


















































at sight, alicw in 
Banking business. 





Musical Boxes 


JUST RECEIVED, A SPLENDID 
assortment of 


Beautiful Swiss Music Boxes, 


ofall Fancy every style, at [nn gt lags Len 
of all. Mo ol Musical ‘Boxes, in various 


a1 Bas rere & OO., 
No, 680 Broadway 


ta + a 











Address ROCK RIVER PAPER C0., Chicago, 
Or B. E. HALE, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 
Agent for the Eastern States 
Or E. C. PALMER & O0., New Orleans, 
ti) Agents for the Southern States. 





| $500 Rewanp is offered by 
js: |the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
; |Catarrh Remedy for a case 
of Catarrh which he can not 
cure. Bold by druggists, or 


sent by mail for 60 cents, 
A‘pamphilet on Catarrh free. 
|Add Dr. R. V. Prence, 











THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING ae 
‘Prove a perfect success. The Com 

stands to meet all de- 
terms. 








— Ss. M. CO., 
294 BowERY, N.Y. 95-8070 


GS UBSCRIBE AT ONCE FOR FRANK 
ye 


Base atc 
cae taencs in ail I Lands, Bio- 
1d Popular 





pl ag 
once a ; for the in- 
structive and matter 





10,000 wanted in the U.S. Circulars free. 
Address 0. W. DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 801-13 .. 












Manuartran To Ent : ‘* Welcome, poor Exile! You knew where to. come for a friendly hand ! 





PRANG’S Chromos—‘ MAIDEN’s PRAYER,”’ pa WESTPOINT,” ‘‘ LAKE GEORGE.” 
PRANG’S Chromos, sold in all respectable Art Stores throughout the world. 
PRANG?’S Illustrated Cutalogue sentfree, on receipt of stamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 





Family Favorite. 


THOSE MAGIC LETTERS 


| a SEWING MACH 
rARsD SEWING MACHINE 


TRADE MARK 
PE nin egg 


So familiar to every one acquainted with the 


Weed Sewing Machine, 
Have been PATENTED as the Trade-Mark of the 
Company. 
THE FAMILY FAVORITE 
Is the BEST Sewing-Machine for Universal Purposes. 
Lock-Stitch ; Shuttle; Straight ‘Needle. 


on: | Bows Lace t Leather; Exegutes Pog 
ae 








BRANCH OFFICES: 
613 BROADWAY, New Bs 9 


renee STREET, Boston. 
1,315 CHESTNUT stdeue Iphia. ° 
63 Nowra CHARLES St., Baltimore. 


191 Laxe Srazer, Chic 
Caen Piven 82., St. Louis. 
Agencies pies; qires'af/ane United States. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co.,:Hartford, Conn. 
PREPARED 


PLASTERING BOARD. 


If you wish to see this cheap and valuable substi- 








22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Rock River Paper Company, Chicago. 
FOR SALE BY 
B. E. HALE, 22 Frankfort St., New York , 
E. ©. PALMER & CO., New. Orleans, La.; 
AND COUNTRY DEALERS GENERALLY. 
aa Samples, Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists 


sent free to any address by writing to ar ‘the 
above parties, 


This is no Humbug ! ! 

B ding ts heigh 
dale of ayes nae batt zou a wil ocive by eta “4 
—_ @ correct picture o d or 

be ane Bh Address 


big hg | name and Sate of 
x, P. 0. 0. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 
195-807-0 











ORSE tig G. — Ailes Patent 
Machine, . F McOi 
151 Broadway, x Y. Sune ee” ‘f-6 


tute for lath and plaster successfully applied, making. 
a perfectly smooth and substantial wall, call at Nos. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 


Cash Capital ... $2,500,000.00 
Assets Jan. 1, 1871. 4,578,008,02 
Liabilities . . . 199,668.71 


OHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
New York, January 10, 1871. 0 


GEO. A. PRINCE & (C0., 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


NOW IN USE. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
~~~ popularity. 





aay Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N. Y., 
tf-o Or, CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


G. G. EVANS & CO 
Great’ Original and Only Reliable 
GIFT BOOK ENTERPRISE!!! 


1ith Year of its Establishment ! 
806 CuestnuT St..& 56 N. Eienru Sr., 
"PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


» BRILLIANT ATTRACTIONS FOR 1871! 
New Booxs!.New Girts! New AtTrractions! 


no ghar pnt ‘ou any. book p lished in the td 
.- yo on réceipt Publisher’s 
Order any nook Fie ph poate, and it 
promptly forwarded, with a G 


Our complete Classified ah GR 1871 
. just issued. 
} SEND FORIT!1! SEND FOR IT!!! [800-50 


Good Measure.and Running Over. 


Powper has already taken the 
precedent’ ye others, from its well-known 5! 
Fe gp eg AP ut, aside from these facts, it is put 
cans ho arine FULL WEIGHT as represen 
viien ts “Hee, 2 case with — Semen’ f manu- 
Ma pane — Yeast PowveER is the 





rendity tony’ this aeverton. 


ASEM IEMONY Shin MACHEN 


MASS., or ST. LOUIS, Mi! 








BALL, BLACK & CO, 


565 and 567 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Diamonds, 
Jewelry, 
Watches, and 
Silverware, 
Of the best quality, and at lowest Prices, 


' GOODS SENT PER EXPRESS, C. 0. D, 








DR. J. MARION SIMS says: ‘For some years I 
had given up the use of Cod L; iver Oil altogether ; but 
since my attention was called by Dr. Sayre to Moller’s 
Oil, I have prescribed it almost daily, and have every 
reason to be perfectly satisfied with it.” 

Sold by druggists. 785-809-e0w-0. 





Sens cured by BATES’ APPLIANCES. For de- 
scription adttre 8s SIMPSON & Co., Box 5,076, N.Y. 0 





2 A Week Salary!—Young men wanted as 
local and traveling salesmen. Address( with 
p)R. H. WALKER, 34 Park Row, N.Y. [789-801-0 





THEA-NECTAR 
Is A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


with the Green Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit alltastes. For sale 
everywhere. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., 8 Church 
St., New York. P. 0. Box 5506, 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular, 














SEWING MACHINE 


for simplicity, du- 
rability & Bw vee 

stands unrivaled! For 

tucking. fon hemming, 


co je. tuckin uilt~ 
ma Bing, cord : hice 
: ing, er 
— thering 4 and sew sow 
ers, itis 
S-AGENTS WANTED oes Col 
United States where we have not one wing Ma sesh. 


‘or particulars address Lm gh 
Gioveland, 0.; Boston, Mass.. 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


contains n every number one com- 
Pp valued at $100. Forty pages of 
othen meatier. early $1. Sold by News-dealers at 
10 cts. per'copy. Splendid premiums. $500 cash to 
be awarded for prize clubs. Specimen copy free. 
787-980 Address 8. 8S. WOOD, Newburgh, N. Y. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day )to sellthe 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MA- 
CHINE, Has the wunder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch” | alike on both sides), and is 
fully licensed. The best and cheapest family 
Sewi Machine ‘in the market. —_—- 
JOHNSON, CLARK ~& CO., Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 


The Swiss Manufacturing Company, 36 East Four- 
téenth Street, corner Univergity Place, N. Y. ‘Up- 
stairs. 801-13-0 


RION gpIANo 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST PIANO COVELL &CO; 
THAT IS MADE. 


Send for Circular’ 

























HbA Bice fore Baty 
B 2 $75 to $250 per month, Sarrnrte 





to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
fob) © Gon ON SENSE FAMILY SEWING nak 
This Machine will yon beim fell, tuck, q 
a cord, bind, braid and embroider in a m 
‘ rior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed ¢ and 
‘warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beau- 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes 
TS the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every ry second stitch 
- D’can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commis- 
CS sion from which twice that amount can be made. 
Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitis- 
burgh, Pa.; St Louis, ‘Mo. or Chicago, Tu, 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A’ Book of 125 coeety, ee pages, lately 
issued, contains a 1 e best American 
Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circu- 
lations, ne culars concerning the 
ee Daily Feat i ae and hem A 

ewspapers 
large circulations, published in the interest 0 oO 

siigion Literature, &c., &c. 

e rAave r, and every person who cor 
ae suc find this book 

ied free to any address on 

& oe hishers, No. 40 Pak Ron INe m xork: 
© ib) @) ‘ar’ w, New 
The Pitts ee 


The burg (Pa ,inits 
ae See airmaof 


nte 





G. P. Rowell & Co 


int pos valuable Lao ag is 
lsren anal boy Artin ae 


States. and wooan eheerfaly re 
it tothe eftention ofthose who desire to 

their business scientifically and systemat- 
ieally in such a way: that is, so to secure the 
largest amount of publicity tor the least ex- 
penditure of money.” 


